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NOTES. 


Mr George Wyndham was’a little unlucky in his 
second speech at Dover on Wednesday night, for while 
he was talking about ‘‘the great silence of reconcilia- 
tion,” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was fulminating 

against the Government in the Manchester Free Trade 
Hall. We do not in the least complain of the leader of 
the Opposition, who agrees with Lord Rosebery that 
you must not speak to the man at the helm, but stipu- 
lates that the pilot in question is Sir George White and 
not Mr. Chamberlain. These nautical metaphors, like 
most others, always lead to confusion : for according to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, no language is too 
strong to condemn “‘ the helmsman, and the crew, and 
the captain who have steered us right into the middle of 
the tornado.” Sir Henry’s dilemma, on the horns of 
which he seeks to impale the Government, is plainly put. 
Either the Cabinet saw the storm coming or they did 
not. Ifthey did not, they were fools : if they did, then 
they neglected to make adequate preparations, and are 
criminals. 


If we could only drop these figures about storms and 
pilots, we should see at once that the distinction between 
criticising the conduct of the campaign and the policy 
that led up to it is sound and reasonable. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s argument is that either the 
Government should have sent out no troops at all in the 
summer, or they should have sent out the whole Army 
Corps. What they did was, according to Sir Henry, 
to negotiate about the franchise, and at the same time 
to send out reinforcements, which were not large enough 
to meet an ultimatum, but were just enough to convince 
the Boers that we did not mean peace. This, we admit, 
is very effective criticism, but we think the answer to it 
is that no Government can make war in these days 
without public opinion at its back. Had the Govern- 
ment despatched the Army Corps in the summer, the 
feeling in the country would have been against not for 
it, and we should have presented the dangerous spectacle 
ofa divided nation. The desire to avoid this was not a 
cowardly fear of the Opposition, but a recognition of 
the conditions of modern statecraft. 


Lord Kimberley is ‘‘ as mild a mannered man as ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat,” and it is not in his nature 
to say anything bitter of anybody. But besides this 
constitutional good-nature, Lord Kimberley is what 


lawyers call ‘‘ estopped ” from any very severe criticism 
of our South African policy by the fact that of all living 
statesmen he is the most to blame for the Convention 
of 1881. This Lord Kimberley admitted at Newcastle 
in the frankest way, and he also recalled the fact that 
in those days Mr. Chamberlain was his most strenuous 
supporter in the Cabinet and the House of Commons. 
With kindly chivalry Lord Kimberley refused to say 
anything harsh about Mr. Chamberlain, whom he 
credited with a sincere desire to avoid war. Lord 
Kimberley fastened on Lord Wolseley’s admission that 
the Boers had turned out to be stronger and more 
numerous than we anticipated, and he asked what the 
Intelligence Department had been’about for the last four 
years. That is precisely the question we put last week 
in this Review. 


The commander of the new division has a large 
South African experience. Among the infantry divi- 
sional commanders, he will be remarkable as being 
the only one who does not belong to that arm. Sir 
Charles Warren is an Engineer ; but he has been other 
things too. His war service includes the Zulu, Kaffir and 
Egyptian campaigns ; and he commanded the bloodless 
Bechuanaland expedition of 1884. He has been chief of 
the Metropolitan Police, and has commanded troops in 
the Straits Settlements and at Chatham. The last 
occasion in which he was prominently before the public 
was when he commanded a somewhat notorious division 
in the New Forest manceuvres of 1895. It is to be 
hoped that more care will be taken to provide against 
injury to the horses in transport in the case of the new 
division than has hitherto been done. Apart from the 
cruelty in certain recent cases, the pecuniary loss in 
horses has been considerable. 


A grosser violation of the rules of civilised warfare 
than that related by Sir George White last week could 
not well be conceived. It goes far towards confirming 
rumours of Boer treachery which hitherto we have 
been loth to accept. In this case there could have been 
no mistake. Our flag was sent out to meet one of 
theirs, and it was fired upon before it had returned 
to its own lines. Needless to say no one supposes 
General Joubert to have been a consenting party to these 
barbarities. But when such things are done, an army 
cannot be surprised if it is condemned and distrusted 
as awhole. As to the subject of flags of truce gene- 
rally, there seems to be some misapprehension. It is 
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often thought that a flag of truce is at all times in- 
violable. But there are cases when a belligerent is 
justified im firing upon one, and in view of possible 
contimgencies which may occur in the future, it is as 
well that this should be realised. 


Belligerents have the right of refusing to receive a 
flag of truce—a necessary consequence of their un- 
doubted right to enter into negotiations with an enemy. 
If they receive one, they are under the strict obligation 
of ensuring the safety of the party until it has returned 
within its own lines. The usual mode of procedure is 
this. ‘The side which sends out a flag of truce should 
halt and cease fire, and the opposite side may receive 
them or not as it pleases. In the former case, they 
should signal to that effect, and cease fire also. But in 
the latter, they should, as soon as possible, signal the 
bearers of the flag to retire; and if this request is not 
at once complied with, they are justified in firing. 
Similarly on the march, a side may refuse to receive a 
flag, as the French did after Montebello in 1859. To 
have received it would have given some important 
imformation to the Austrians. When an army is in 
position a flag of truce, passing the sentry-line without 
permission, can be fired on. Finally if one side suspects 
—though there must be the clearest proof—that the flag 
is sent out merely to obtain surreptitious information or 
commit an act of treachery, its bearers can be treated 
as spies, and dealt with accordingly. 


An interesting light is thrown on the seamy side of 
Irish politics by the remarks of The O’Conor Don at the 
last meeting of the Roscommon County Council. In 
the absence of their chairman, the Council, in obedience 
to the Dublin wire-pullers, had passed a resolution in 
favour of the Boers. At the next meeting The O’Conor 
Don was back in the chair and after refusing to sign the 
minutes containing the resolution he proceeded to give 
them a lecture. Not only said he were they as Nation- 
alists utterly’ ruining all their chances in England by 
such silly vapouring but they had not even the merit of 
being sincere. At that very moment he knew that some 
of the supporters of the resolution were doing their best 
to be put on the commission of the peace, a necessary 
preliminary of which was that they should take the 
oath of allegiance, and yet they had not the courage to 
avow their real feelings and throw the resolution into the 
wastepaper basket. The Irish rural politician has two 
ambitions, to keep well with the mob by being wildly 
extreme and unpractical in politics and then at a 
suitable moment to use the political influence thus 
gained as a platform from which to step off to the yet 
higher dignity of a ‘“‘J. P.” or a minor Government 
official. But he does not like to have it talked about 
so publicly. 


Judging from the calm that reigns on the Boulevards, 
ene would suppose that Paris is still too much depressed 
and demoralised to be stirred by the meeting of the 
Chamber and the proceedings in the High Court. False 
alarms are spread every day: mostly as to the state of 
affairs in the Transvaal. The capitulation of Lady- 
smith, for instance, was announced on Tuesday night, 
and the news inspired M. Drumont once more to illu- 
minate his windows. Next day, however, the report 
was denied—but{with the prediction that the capitula- 
tion was only a matter of hours. And, day-by-day, 
Paris hears that news is confirmed, then contra- 
dicted—until no one knows what to believe and 
everyone refers angrily to this ‘‘sacré” Trans- 
vaal. Idlers assembled before the Palais Bourbon 
on Tuesday afternoon, ‘‘comme autrefois.” As 
well-known deputies passed, the same old jokes and 
the same old libels were repeated ; within, the same old 
scenes took place. No sooner was M. Deschanel 
established, than the so-called patriots made him the 
butt of their inexhaustible abuse and insults, the 
President, however, was wise enough to ignore their 
cries—reserving severe measures, evidently, for later 
on. It was noticeable that the Nationalists, anti- 
Semites and Clericals worked together throughout the 
sitting, but M. Waldeck-Rousseau seems to have 
gained many new supporters since the prorogation of 
the Chamber last July, and Thursday’s vote shows 
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that his enemies will not succeed, as easily as they 
imagined, in bringing about his fall. 


Although General Galliffet is no orator, his ‘‘de- 
fence ””—as M. ‘Rochefort is pleased to term it—was 
comprehensive and to the point. He ‘‘regretted” 
nothing ; were it necessary, he would ‘‘do” it all over 
again. He had acted in the interests of the prosperity 
and peace of the Republic. Wise was it to run 
through the list of officers whom he had punished 
and deposed ; such a step must have impressed at least 
the people with the amazing impudence, and almost in- 
subordination, of men like Generals Négrier and Hard- 
schmidt. ‘‘ The army,” said the Minister of War, ‘‘ has 
no right to speak,” and, referring to the case of General 
Roget, went on, ‘‘The General speaks well, but he 
spoke too much.” The effect of General Galliffet’s 
speech on public opinion should be happy and great: 
it was at once simple and straightforward, it should 
certainly attract more attention, and impress the people 
more, than M. Rochefort’s criticism of it which, after 
utterly misrepresenting its meaning, described the 
present Cabinet thus—Waldeck-Rousseau, ‘‘ Panama ;” 
Galliffet, ‘‘ Assassin ;” Monis, ‘‘ Escroc;” Lanessan, 
‘* Flibustier.” 


The stern reprimand administered to the unruly audi- 
ence in the High Court by M. Falliéres will no doubt 
put an end to the singing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” and the 
cries of ‘‘ Vive Dérouléde!” Nothing could have been 
more out of keeping with traditions of the Sénat ; but 
it becomes a thousand times worse when we remember 
that the Sénat is now a High Court with the power to 
judge, acquit or condemn. The truth is that men like 
Guérin and Dérouléde—both fanatics, almost lunatics— 
are far too riotous and reckless to be dealt with like 
ordinary prisoners, and that M. Falli¢res—through fear 
of the press and also for want of legal experience—is 
unable to treat them as they deserve. On several occa- 
sions, both agitators have addressed the bench and 
audience during the case for the prosecution, and 
although M. Falliéres protested, he could not stop 
them. Indeed, his health is breaking down, and it is 
extremely unlikely that he will be able to remain in his 
place until the end of the case. 


It is easy to assess the true value of the rumoured 
seizure of Herat by Russia. Such a step would amount 
to a declaration of war with England and will not be 
taken till Russia is prepared for that contingency. Nor 
is it conceivable that Russia should so involve herseif 
out of sympathy with the Boers, towards whom she can 
at most feel that calculated affection which one enter- 
tains for an enemy’s enemy. The motive of the 
rumours must be sought not in Africa but in Asia. 
Japan is threatening hostilities and the project for a 
Russian railway through Persia with a Russian port on 
the Persian Gulf is again taking shape. Accordingly 
it is opportune to remind England that she has her 
weak spots in Asia besides her troubles in Africa. So 
the strings are pulled. The unfortunate truth at the 
bottom is that Russia is now in a position to pounce on 
Herat whenever she is prepared to pay the price of the 
movement. 


There is much more probability that some practical 
advance has been accomplished at the other end of the 
frontier in Kashgar. At this corner where three 
empires meet the Russian agents have undoubtedly 
been active. English travellers have been repulsed and 
English influence undermined. Two Russian officers 
who have descended through Gilgit were recently 
making notes at Simla. It is unlikely that any political 
annexation has yet been effected but Russia has her 
own means for effective occupation without diplomatic 
notification. She is not confronted at this point by a 
treaty frontier, a watchful Amir and a European Power 
as strong as herself. A menace to Kashgar is a hint 
to China as well as to Great Britain. The Chinese 
officials in Kashgar are sure to be pliable. We may 
look for expansion along this line of low resistance. 


The elections held in fifteen out of forty-five Ameri- 
can States show a large majority in favour of the 
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Republicans. In Ohio they win by 50,000 votes. As 
we indicated last week, the efforts made by the 
President’s party in his own State have been of such a 
character as to rob the victory of all distinction in the 
eyes of rightly thinking people. But, whatever the 
inducements or pressure employed, the victory is there, 
which is the great thing in the view of the party 
manager. Mr. Bryan refuses to accept the results as 
indicating any general agreement with the foreign 
policy of the President. This seems to us to be the 
cheery optimism of the good party leader desiring to 
keep' up the spirits of his followers rather than a 
legitimate deduction from undeniable Facts. Local and 
personal issues no doubt had a considerable bearing on 
the results in some of the States, but it would seem 
futile to deny that for the present the new ‘‘ expan- 
sionist” policy has the approval of the electorate in 
one-third of the Union. What result many months 


more of lingering war in the Philippines might have on , 


the Presidential election it is difficult to forecast. It 
would seem that in the present temper of the electors a 
vigorous prosecution and speedy termination of the 
war, and not its abandonment, would be the pledge 
required from a candidate who wished to succeed. 


Devonport should be getting very respectable; at 
least it can claim with Dogberry to have ‘‘ had losses ” 
to a quite gentlemanly extent. The thousand pounds 
which so mysteriously disappeared from the ‘‘ Niobe’s ” 
money-chest was foliowed by the absolutely unaccount- 
able ‘‘ leakage” from the Dockyard oil-tank of several 
hundred gallons of olive oil: and now the captain of 
the ‘“‘ Magpie” has been made to suffer personally by 
the abstraction of a quantity of valuables from his cabin. 
Scotland Yard has in each of the above cases been en- 
deavouring to penetrate the mystery—hitherto without 
result. The latest loss at Devonport, however, does not 
come within the province of the police. It appears that 
a large quantity of water being discovered the other day 
‘in the fore compartment of the ‘‘ Juno,” measures were 
immediately taken to expel the same. This the ship’s 
own pumps very successfully accomplished; but, by 
some inexplicable inadvertence or neglect, the water, 
instead of being discharged overboard, was forced into 
the adjoining compartment, which happened unfor- 
tunately to be the provision-room, so that some 
thousand pounds worth of stores were very effectually 
destroyed. Presumably there will be an inquiry into 
this mishap. 


In a short time the military defences of the kingdom 
will be mainly in the hands of the militia. Here is an 
unexampled opportunity to increase the efficiency of the 
force. But the authorities should not be too ambitious. 
What militia officers require above all things is to 
thoroughly learn the A B C of their work, and how to 
manage men. In too many cases militia companies are 
run by the permanent staff colour-sergeants, and not by 
the captains. In fact the system to a large extent 
encourages this. To collect militia at Aldershot and 
put it through a long and arduous course would, unless 
the general were a man of exceptional capacity and 
tact, be a mistake. But much could be done, and 
perhaps even better than in a big camp, at out-stations 
towards improving marching and shooting. A pro- 
portion of men at least might be put through a course 
of field training. They should be worked hard while 
embodied, but it should be done judiciously, and not 
overdone. 


A tunnel under the Thames from Rotherhithe to 
Shadwell will provide a useful means of communica- 
tion ; and the County Council, having resolved in April 
to seek Parliamentary powers to construct the tunnel, 
could scarcely rescind its resolution in November. But 
42,198,250 is a large sum of money, and the Council 
committed itself to the expenditure without adequate 
consideration of its other obligations, present and 
prospective. When the scheme first came forward the 
Council was urged, but in vain, to delay its decision 
until the. Finance Committee had presented a compre- 
hensive report upon the whole financial position. Now 
that a belated report is made it seems a surprise to 
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many councillors that the commitments for improve- 
ments bridges and tunnels exceed £12,000,000, and 
that an outlay of £3,000,000 for main drainage is 
imminent. Yet the little bill, which the Council is 
proposing to draw upon the ratepayers, undoubtedly 
exceeds £15,000,000 for what is called unproductive 
expenditure and £50,000,000 for what is expected to 
be productive expenditure upon water supply and tram- 
ways. The Finance Committee under a Progressive 
régime is restricted to the humble, if necessary, func- 
tions of signing cheques and keeping accounts. But 
it ought to act as a financial mentor restraining the zeal 
of the spending committees. It should do for the 
Council what the Treasury does for the Imperial Go- 
vernment. 


One item of prospective expenditure of which we 
have heard nothing lately is the cost of a new county 
hall. This on the most moderate estimate means an 
outlay of 41,000,000, and it is improbable that a suit- 
able site for building could be obtained for anything 
like that sum. But’ the Council’s work continues to 
grow largely, and in the interests of economy and good 
government its staff should be housed under one roof. 
The expenditure must, therefore, be faced. Cannot a 
site be found in connexion with the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand? The island block, which will 
face the Strand on the one side and the new street on 
the other, offers an exceptional opportunity. Possibly 
the cost may be prohibitive, but the erection of a fine 
municipal building on that spot would lend character 
and importance to the new thoroughfare. That is a 
point worth the consideration of the Council which will 
have a large number of building sites to dispose of in 
the neighbourhood. 


Sir John Wolfe Barry in his address at the opening 
meeting of the Society of Arts returned to the subject 
with which he dealt last year, the necessity for improved 
intercommunication in the streets and thoroughfares of 
London. Who talks of the limitations of the imagina- 
tion in face of a scheme of a grand street 125 feet wide 
and 54 miles long opening up direct communication be- 
tween East and West, at a cost of five millions and three- 
quarters, or with subsidiary connexions, of over seven 
million pounds? Statistics of money lost by the present 
inconveniences of traffic and of the immense savings to 
be gained by their removal he gives galore. But we 
hardly need converting on this point. The question is 
where is the money coming from? Sir John’s answer is, 
from the retention by the County Council of the ground 
rents of the frontages and the surplus land on the line 
of the street for a period of sixty years. 


It is seldom that the Lord Chief Justice does not take 
the leading part on his own stage, but at the Sheriff 
pricking last Monday, to which the Chief's Court was 
given up, the Chancellor of the Exchequer presided in 
his official robes of gold and silk, supported by Mr. 
Justice Grantham in the ordinary judicial blue cloth 
robe with ermine cuffs and the red ‘‘ gun case”’ fixed 
diagonally across, and by Messrs. Justices Bruce and 
Bigham dressed to suit their convenience and the 
dulness of the occasion in black gowns. The function 
bore witness to the general improvement in the times 
and in the trade of the country since there were only 
one or two applications for relief on the ground of 
agricultural distress whereas there are generally 
several. 


The Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have certainly given 
just cause of complaint to hunters for clerical prefer- 
ment and for those who respect the dignity of their Inn. 
Some months ago they issued an advertisement for a 
new chaplain to be appointed for five years, and their 
steward’s office was consequently flooded with applica- 
tions and testimonials, while the infinitesimal number of 
the junior members of the Inn who take the faintest 
interest in matters relating to the chapel were asking 
why in the name of common-sense the Rev. C. J. Ball, 
the well-known Hebraist, should suddenly lose a position 
which he has held to their perfect satisfaction for many 
years. In reappointing Mr. Ball the Benchers did the 
only thing possible, but the foolish advertisement must 
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yet detract from their dignity. The chapel for so many 
years associated with high and empty pews and the 
scholastic Protestantism of Dr. Wace can hardly 
succeed in any attempt to compete with the Temple 
Church as a centre where good music and low church- 
manship can meet. 


The exhibition of handwork from the various schools 
in connexion with the School Board for London, which 
Lord Reay opened last Wednesday at the Medical 
Examination Hall on the Embankment, was of singular 
interest and excellence. Here were examples of draw- 
ing, woodwork, needlework, cookery, laundrywork, 
and many other crafts; not mere picked specimens 
of some singularly apt pupils, but examples of the 
general average of work which the children in all 
the districts in London readily attain to. The result 
was literally amazing to anyone who has not followed 
carefully during the past few years the educational 
development that has steadily been going on in our 
elementary schools in these matters of hand and eye 
training. Critics may legitimately take exception to 
this or that form of training, but in the presence of 
these results it is impossible not to appreciate how great 
must be the value to a child of the habits of observa- 
tion and of the deftness which these educational methods 
ensure. 


The remarks of our Poet Laureate at the meeting of 
the Dante Society on Wednesday do not convey much 
new light to the Dante student. All that he had to say 
as to the function of Beatrice in the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” 
was trite in the extreme, but he steered a wise course 
between the abstract and the real in which there is 
nothing original but much that is sensible. Whether 
the young lady who aspires to culture and is unable to 
lay its foundation in the ancient classics will find an 
adequate substitute in Dante is extremely doubtful, for 
to understand him a knowledge of Latin literature 
would seem to be essential. But any study of the 
Divine Comedy” in this age of hurry and charlatanism 
cannot but be beneficial. Mr. Austin’s indirect blows 
at popular writers of ‘‘slang”’ ballads which enjoy an 
undue popularity can only amuse the cynical. The great 
poet will never find but a small audience in proportion 
to the population. We may be thankful if the popular 
poet does nothing worse than stimulate patriotic feeling, 
even though its expression be somewhat blatant. It 
would be interesting to know Dante’s views on literary 
log-rolling. In his interview with his old tutor, 
Brunetto Latini, in the Inferno, he shows a clear know- 
ledge of the vanity of authors. 


The Cromwell oration would have been more im- 
pressive had it been more impartial. True, it was 
avowedly a panegyric ; so perhaps there was no need to 
tell the whole truth. But to proclaim that you are 
going to say as little as possible about the Protector’s 
Irish policy because it could not be excused, and as 
little as possible about the execution of the King because 
it was a blunder, was a little too ‘‘ thick” even in a 
panegyric. Then to claim for Cromwell the champion- 
ship of toleration was merely to endorse the vulgar 
middle-class prejudice that thinks ‘‘ broad-mindedness ” 
is not impinged on by the most venomous hatred of the 
Roman Church. In short the speech has no value, 
unless to the speaker politically, except as a more or less 
agreeable literary performance. That it was none the 
less pleasing to the crowd of Radicals and Progres- 
sives who made up this great national celebration will 
readily be imagined. 


But where were Dr. Parker, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
and the other ‘‘ Free Church” lights, who should have 
adorned the platform? Their absence was ominous for 
the speaker’s plans. Surely they had got wind of the 
turn he meant to give to the Cromwell tradition, and 
would have none of it. Or is it that they have not 
forgotten that Lord Rosebery keeps horses? How- 
ever, Mr. Perks was there and a couple of Bishops, 
which must have gone a long way to console Lord 
Rosebery for the loss of the great unveiling ceremony, a 
glory whereof the discretion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment unkindly deprived him. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ROYALTY. 


:* is obvious that the visit of the German Emperor to 

the Queen was arranged long before the Samoan 
agreement wasconcluded. No doubt negotiations 
between the Cabinets of S. James and Berlin for a 
settlement of the difficulty in the Samoan islands had 
been begun at the time when William II. conceived the 
happy idea of bringing his consort and his two younger 
sons to see Her Majesty at Windsor Castle. But the 
two events, the treaty and the visit, are unconnected, 
and Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech cannot have had 
any special reference to the event of next week. 
Indeed it appears now to be settled that, although the 
German Emperor will be accompanied by his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, his visit will be of a purely private 
character, and his well-known energy confined to the 
destruction of pheasants in the beautiful coverts of 
Windsor Park. We do not question the wisdom of 


‘this decision, though we should have been glad if the 


citizens of the metropolis had been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of showing how completely they have forgotten 
and forgiven the unhappy cable to Mr. Kruger. But 
the very fact that the Emperor has merely come to pass 
a few quiet days at the ancient home of British royalty 
points the moral of our tale. The Heir Apparent of the 
British throne stands in the relation of uncle to the 
two most powerful monarchs in the world, the Emperor 
and the Tsar, who both call the sovereign of this empire 
by a venerable and affectionate name. These are facts 
of importance to others than the students of the 
Almanach de Gotha. 

It is commonly supposed that the influence of royalty 
is incompatible with the spread of democratic ideas, 
the power of the press, and the extension of political 
rights. The reverse is the truth. The power of Queen 
Victoria in 1899 is without exaggeration more than 
twice as great as that of George IV. in 1827: 
William II. and Francis Joseph are incomparably 
greater personages than the King of Prussia and the. 
Emperor of Austria in 1848. And this is not due in 
the main to the results of modern wars. The power of 
the British Empire, and therefore of the British sove- 
reign, has of course been increased by the advancemert 
by ‘‘leaps and bounds” of our wealth and population, 
and by judicious additions to our territory. The posi- 
tion of the King of Prussia has been improved into that 
of Emperor of Germany. But that the influence of 
royalty to-day is not a mere affair of numbers or 
territory or revenue is proved by the fact that the 
Emperor of Austria, who has lost provinces, is more 
respected in Europe than any of his predecessors. It 
may be said that the power of the present occupants of 
thrones is due, not to the institution of monarchy, but 
to their excellent personal characters. We agree that 
it is largely so; but we answer that a sovereign of bad 
personal character is in modern conditions almost an 
impossibility. Human nature being what it is, ‘‘ the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne” has produced 
that benevolence and rectitude of character, which 
commands for the modern monarch the ungrudging 
loyalty of his subjects. So we come round again to 
the proposition that the institution of sovereignty 
works admirably in these democratic days. It is a 
striking but incontestable fact that monarchy is most 
in danger in the most illiterate countries, Spain and 
Portugal, where a large percentage of the people are 
unable to read. We should sum up by saying that 
the spread of education, the publicity of the press, 
and the participation by the masses in the duties of 
citizenship, have widened the area without diminishing 
the strength of kingly power 

In order to appreciate the truth of this conclusion 
it is only necessary to consider for a moment how 
grotesque has been the attempt of modern days to 
place the president of a republic upon a level with the 
crowned head. However powerful the republic may 
be, its president must always be to the royal personages, 
with whom he is occasionally forced into contact, ‘‘ un 
monsieur,” and nothing more. He is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow: his social position as a rule is such 
that, stripped’of his office, he could not be presented at 
the Court of the sovereign who pretends to receive him 
as an equal. How is it possible that such a person 
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can be a power in diplomacy? We all know from 
personal experience what a large amount of the world’s 
business depends upon personal friendships and anti- 
pathies and relationships. Why should we suppose 
that kings and emperors ‘‘ vary from the kindly race of 
men” in their mode of transacting business? And it 
should be remembered that the Emperors of Germany, 
Russia, and Austria do literally settle their countries’ 
business, so to say, off their own bat. Nothing im- 
presses the Englishman more than the fact that, 
whatever the Reichstag may say or do, in the end 
the German Emperor always gets his own way. The 
Queen of Great Britain is in the hands of her Ministers : 
but though, with that tact which dfstinguishes her, 
she never interferes in domestic politics, her influence 
in foreign affairs is perhaps greater than that of any 
Foreign Secretary. It is this friendly and sometimes 
affectionate intercourse of monarchs that preserves the 
best traditions of international comity and is the surest 
guarantee of the peace of Europe. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


i the absence of authentic news from the seat of war, 

the main interest now centres in the arrival of the 
transports. Undoubtedly things are assuming a 
brighter aspect. It is well that a siege train is being 
organised, and that lyddite batteries are going out. 
They should prove highly effective. The 5th Division 
will soon have started on its way, and in the *‘ Majestic” 
a splendid transport has been secured. The composite 
force of household cavalry, which takes the place of the 
14th Hussars—in whose disappointment all sympathise 
—makes up a magnificent regiment. No army in the 
world could produce a finer. Long service still prevails 
in the household cavalry. Hence they have no 
reservists and for them mobilisation is net necessary. 
Recently there has been a lull in the operations— 
though Pretoria reports tell of an engagement near 
Ladysmith on the oth. But it can only be the 
lull which precedes a storm. That Sir Redvers 
Buller should have been obliged to modify his 
original plans is regrettable: though as regards the 
wisdom of the step there can be no question. It was 
absolutely necessary both for political and military 
reasons to send reinforcements to Natal as soon as 
possible. The main advance through the Orange Free 
State will be delayed thereby, which is unfortunate but 
cannot be helped. Our Natal relieving force appears to 
number about 8,000 men—practically a division. The 
infantry is ready to hand ; and the ‘‘ Armenian” which 
left Cape Town for Natal on the 13th takes three field 
batteries and a divisional ammunition column—a fact 
which confirms the above estimate as to strength. 
There is unfortunately still a lack of cavalry, without 
which no forward movement can take place. It must 
be remembered, too, that both cavalry and artillery 
horses will not be fit for work immediately on landing, 
and then the transport has to be organised. And 
after this is done, much yet remains. Between Estcourt 
and Ladysmith there may be a tough piece of work. 
Especially will this be the case if, as is only too probable, 
the Boers have mined the Tugela bridges. The mishap 
to the armoured train at Chieveley is unfortunate. 
The loss was heavy but the incident is not of great im- 
portance. On the whole Ladysmith may now be con- 
sidered safe, though there are indications that the Boer 
cordon is now more closely drawn than has hitherto 
been the case. Rumours that the Free State Boers are 
gradually returning to their farms must be received 
with extreme caution. As regards the Boer chances 
we must remember that with them it is a case of fire 
tactics alone. Neither their organisation nor their ar- 
mament—they have no bayonets—lends itself to assaults. 
Heavy guns, unless in overwhelming numbers and 
admirably served, cannot overcome such a force as 
Sir George White has under him—grand regiments of 
young though not boyish soldiers, which contain no 
reservists, and which at the start must be better than 
those now arriving. For while in the reserve men 
undergo but a scanty training. What the Natal Army 
will do when Ladysmith is relieved is not yet clear. 
To storm the Drakensberg passes would be to play 
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into the Boers’ hands, and would in any case involve 
heavy losses. Those however which could be spared 
from Natal could return by sea to some port in Cape 
Colony. 

It is said that one great Basuto chief has joined the 
Boers. But, even if true, this does not by any means 
imply that the rest are against us. Tribal feuds and 
family jealousies must have entered largely into the 
matter, and though strife might ensue among the chiefs 
themselves, its effects need not be extensive. In the 
South we are to a large extent in the dark both as to 
the doings of Sir Redvers Buller and of the Boers. 
From Orange River a reconnaissance, which went out 
on the 1oth under Colonel Gough, culminated in a 
skirmish with the enemy about nine mileseast of Belmont, 
which is fifteen miles north of Orange River. Our 
force consisted of two 9th Lancers squadrons, a field 
battery and one company anda half of mounted infantry. 
The Boers, numbering some 7oo men with one gun, 
were in position. Engaging the enemy with his artillery, 
Colonel Gough sent his mounted infantry to turn their 
flank and discover their laager. Eventually the British 
returned to camp with the loss of two officers killed, and 
two officers and two men wounded. Meanwhile at 
Kimberley all so far is well. The garrison is likely to hold 
out, and the Boer guns dopractically nodamage. Still the 
situation, in view of the fact that the Boers, neglecting 
Mafeking, may concentrate all their energies against it, 
is not devoid of anxiety. It is now reported that Sir 
Redvers Buller has ordered a forward movement for its 
relief. From Mafeking comes the most cheering 
news. A successful and brilliant night attack on 
the Boer trenches, where the British got home 
with their bayonets, is now authenticated. Cer- 
tainly the spectacle of this gallant handful of men and 
their resourceful commander holding out against over- 
whelming odds is a proud one for Englishmen to 
contemplate. Still the Boers do not hitherto seem 
to have put much heart into this part of the cam- 
paign. Perhaps they are now beginning to realise 
that even the actual possession of a few isolated towns 
on their western frontier can affect but little the general 
issue. It is perhaps not premature to consider how 
long their ammunition supply will last; which, since 
it cannot be replenished, must become an important 
factor in the campaign. The threat which the Trans- 
vaal Government is said to have made as to shooting 
six British officers, if one supposed Boer spy is exe- 
cuted, will be reprobated by humanity. Such a pro- 
ceeding would indeed be military vengeance of the 
most barbarous kind. We last heard from Ladysmith 
by heliograph—a most valuable instrument when the 
sun can be depended on. Though, generally speaking, 
we cannot too highly commend the strict censorship 
which has of late been the order of the day, we must 
regret that so much information as to the Natal rein- 
forcements has been allowed to leak out. 


THE LONDON HOUSING PROBLEM. 


W E have no doubt that Lord Rosebery listened with 
a pleasure absolutely sincere to Mr. James 
Stuart’s description of him as ‘‘the one man in the 
front rank in England who had thoroughly mastered 
the question of London government.” No man, whether 
in the front or any other rank, could deserve this 
testimonial, for London is a world too complex, too 
exceptional, too much neglected in the past, for any 
man thoroughly to have mastered the question of its 
government. In this instance the adulation was 
especially unfortunate, for on the very next day Mr. 
Asquith, whom we presume Mr. Stuart would allow 
to be in the front rank, made a_ speech in 
S. Martin’s Town Hall which went far to show that 
he had got nearer to the mastery of the most difficult of 
London problems than had Lord Rosebery, if we may 
judge by the Shoreditch speech, which seems to have 
got into the head of the local member. Mr. Asquith at 
any rate treated the subject seriously, and in so doing 
reflected the spirit of the meeting over which he was 
presiding. The Christian Social Union meant ‘“ busi- 
ness,” as it always does; the Shoreditch function 
meant show. We all know that of the art of the light 
touch Lord Rosebery really is a master, and truly it is 
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pleasanter that most things should be touched lightly ; 
but there are exceptions. One does not jest about 
death, and the phenomenon Lord Rosebery was dis- 
cussing was quite as grave and hardly less gloomy 
than death itself. To tell people morally and 
socially drowning that you have an infallible plan for 
their rescue, to describe it, and then to tell them 
that the plan is unfortunately an impossible one, be- 
cause there is no one to carry it out, is trifling of a 
kind that would hardly commend itself to men who 
cared tor any of these things, unless it were to your 
regulation Radical politician. Fortunately for Lord 
Rosebery he was addressing an audience of vestrymen, 
and not of working-men whose life gives them a know- 
ledge of the matters he was talking about. 

It is of course perfectly obvious that if enough 
dwellings could be erected in the country adjacent to 
the county of London, if the working-men could be 
persuaded to prefer to live far from their work, if 
trains cheap enough and many enough could be pro- 
vided, if incomers from the country were prevented 
from occupying the new dwellings, that would 
be done to solve the housing problem. But the 
‘‘ifs” are of the essence of the matter. Local 
bodies, if they had the powers to buy land without 
the metropolis, could not do what is wanted, for 
the housing problem is one and not several. One of 
the reasons why we have not made greater advance 
with the question is that it has been taken piecemeal, 
it has been looked at now from one side, now from 
another ; it has not been treated, barely regarded as a 
whole. The question of sanitary administration has 
been confounded with that of the provision of house- 
room. Laws which were made to prevent overcrowding 
have been applied to remedy it when it had already 
come into existence and, of course, with no useful 
result. Agencies, such as cheap transit, useful as a 
preventative, as a safety valve to population, have been 
mistaken for a radical cure. 

To us, who do not pretend to a thorough mastery, 
only to an honest study of the housing question, 
it seems that the first step in the direction of its 
solution is the realisation that the evil, the disease, is 
actual want of house-room in London, in other words 
a house-famine. The disease is not the presence of 
slums and plague-spots ; that is a different matter, to 
which serious and fairly successful effort has been 
directed by the County Council, and within their powers 
by the local authorities. But if every plague-spot were 
cleared and built over, the overcrowding would hardly 
even be lessened; possibly it might be aggravated. 
It is idle to suppose that either the present Housing 
Acts or health laws can cope with the existing over- 
crowding problem, which is not one of the kind to 
which they were intended to apply. The cardinal points 
of the situation are these ; the present population of 
London; its present housing capacity, within the meaning 
of the by-laws of the Local Government Board. Work 
out the sum and it will be seen that in present circum- 
stances overcrowding in London is absolutely unavoid- 
able. The next step is, calculating the probable popula- 
tion at the end of fifty years, to work out the difference 
between the house-room required and the house-room 
available. The difference will give the exact housing 
problem to be solved. If house-room enough for the 
prospective population of a half-century hence were 
provided, the disease would be overtaken, and by means 
of suburban building, cheap transit, and the most 
vigorous enforcement of the existing law as to over- 
crowding, could be kept down. This, of course, is 
merely to state what requires to be done, which may 
seem but an easy cheap contribution to the discussion. 
But at least until we know what requires to be done 
we shall never do it. Once get the ‘‘ faciendum” 
clearly formulated and all sorts of issues which have 
been brought into the discussion take their proper 
pw It really comes to this that half working-class 

ndon wants rebuilding. The miles of old and 
inconveniently constructed two or three storied houses 
must be replaced by buildings that would accommodate 
a vastly larger number. It is quite true that, wherever 
the rebuilding began, the displaced inhabitants would 
aggravate overcrowding elsewhere. That must be so, 
and until the entire building scheme was completed, 
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some parts would be in a worse state than before. 
That is merely to say that every reform has its victims. 
But we should be working to an end: we should know 
where we were. 

Who is to carry this out? In our view, no local 
body or local bodies.’ It is so vast a matter as to be 
an imperial and not a local problem. The London 
Housing Problem is a matter for the Government of 
the country. The evil has been allowed to grow until 
it has got beyond local control. The burden of the 
remedy would be too great for London to bear entirely 
by herself. London matters are not merely local 
matters; it is because London is something more than 
a locality that the present appalling situation has grown 
up. But we admit that whoever pays, agricultural 
land should not be made to contribute. Personalty 
could very well bear a much larger share of the 
national burden of expenditure than it now carries. 
If we are told that we are dealing merely in impos- 
sible heroics, that the expense would be gigantic to 
prohibition, we reply that, bad as heroic remedies 
usually are, they are sometimes the only ones possible. 
If London had suffered permanently from a grave 
deficiency in the supply of water the Government would 
have stepped in and stopped at no cost in its remedy. 
The existing house-‘‘ famine” is only less serious, and 
can but get rapidly worse unless attacked systematically. 
We are not unaware of the dangers of state interference 
on so large a scale ; but what other agency can more 
than touch the fringe of the problem? At any rate, 
under ‘‘laisser-faire” we have reached the pass where 
we now find ourselves. The progress of reform in this 
world is not the supersession of defect by perfection, but 
of a greater by a lesser evil. 


UNENLIGHTENED BUREAUCRACY. 


‘HE revelations of official mal-administration made 
by the President of the Higher Grade Headmasters 
at their late conference should prove to all who are 
interested in education an excellent object-lesson in 
the dangers of ignorant bureaucracy. There seems 
not to.be a pin to choose between the conduct of the 
two departments involved. Both are equally to blame. 
It has now been practically proved that Higher 
Grade Schools are an illegal, if natural, outgrowth of 
elementary education, and yet until a year or two 
back the departments permitted and even encouraged 
their extension. The Education Department not only 
sanctioned loans for building and equipment, but 
even went so far as to issue a circular to school 
boards in Wales inviting them to open Higher 
Grade Schools. The Science and Art Department 
was no less favourably disposed. They subsidised 
science teaching in these schools, converted the 
higher classes into Schools of Science and urged 
the school boards to yet greater expenditure with a 
view to improving their staff and equipment. Gradu- 
ally a change came over the scene. Apparently after 
fifteen or sixteen years of blissful ignorance the Depart- 
ments discovered that they had been aiding and abetting 
the school boards in breaking the law they were 
supposed to administer. Thereupon the Education 
Department declined to sanction any fresh loans, while 
‘*Science and Art” went still further and refused to 
allow new Higher Grade Schools, as at Bristol, to open 
a science section, although the school had been built 
avowedly for that purpose with the sanction of the 
Education Department. It renders the matter still 
more piquant that the Bristol school was actually 
opened by the Secretary of the Department himself. 
But the acme of absurdity seems to have been reached 
in the so-called Wood Green case where the school 
board, on receiving the full permission of the Education 
Department, went to the expense of equipping the 
buildings with scientific laboratories, and was told 
by ‘‘ South Kensington” that the school could not be 
recognised as a School of Science. The reason given, 
that the said school could not legally be supported out 
of the rate, was sound enough ; but why take sixteen 
years to make the discovery ? 
The net result of this see-saw policy is that the two 
departments have tied themselves up in a tangle of 
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contradictory decisions so tight that only an Act of 
Parliament can sever the knot. The Higher Grade 
will have to be ‘‘ legalised” as higher Primary, which 
will check effectively the school board policy of aggres- 
sive expansion. 

But the moral of this tale of departmental bungling 
is not for Higher Grade schools alone. It concerns 
above all the Secondary schools which the Board of 
Education Act has brought within the sphere of State 
control. A departmental committee is now sitting 
to consider what reorganisation of the present central 
authorities is necessary in order that all grades 
of education may be efficiently supervised. The only 
educational members on the committee ,are the wise- 
acres who preside over the two departments. The 
question involuntarily arises, How are these persons to 
successfully tackle and solve the thorny problems of 
Secondary Education when they have made such 
egregious mistakes in dealing with a few Higher Grade 
schools? The matter is all the more serious as there 
seems to be a deep-laid scheme afoot in South Kensing- 
ton to make the rejected Science and Art Department 
not only the sole authority for technology, but also, 
while leaving it control over Higher Grade schools, to 
extend its despotic jurisdiction over such of the lower 
Secondary schools as are already partially within its 
‘sphere of influence,” whose number is bound to grow 
as the standard of Secondary Education rises. In the 
result the Secondary Education of the country will be 
literally cut in two and the Secondary Education 
Department but a pale and ineffectual shadow of its 
proper self. The chaos thus established in English 
education will not last long, for the Austria-Hungary 
or Bulgaria of education that ‘‘ Science and Art” will 
attempt to rule over must infallibly go to pieces. But 
is it necessary to make these impossible combinations 
of disparate forms of education in order to satisfy 
mere official conveniences ? Will not the departmental 
committee even at the eleventh hour recognise the 
impossibility of properly doing their work without a 
complete knowledge of its problems, and begin by 
co-opting some one really conversant with Secondary 
Education ? Expert opinion they must have. And 
expert opinion means not only the election of a skilled 
assessor, but also the making of a careful ordnance 
survey of English education. Then and then alone can 
they perform their task in a thorough and workmanlike 
fashion. But if they continue to reject all enlighten- 
ment, they are riding for a certain fall. There are 
signs already that the great public schools are growing 
uneasy. They at least did not surrender their inde- 
pendence in order to swell the importance of a dis- 
credited department. If necessary, they will grow still 
more uneasy, until these officials who have sat down to 
cut and shuffle for departmental places become aware 
that the country is watching their game, in which who- 
eter wins, only the nation pays. 


THE ROSEBERY CELEBRATION. 


” the Cromwell Tercentenary has not thrown any 

fresh light on a very old subject it has illuminated 
considerably the position of the donor of the statue 
and central figure in the celebration. Mr. Asquith 
exaggerated his compliment on the speech at the 
Queen’s Hall when he said that Cromwell’s image 
had been enlarged, coloured, and vivified by Lord 
Rosebery. But Lord Rosebery’s own image as the 
wheedler of the Nonconformist vote does decidedly 
come out more highly coloured and enlarged as the net 
result of the Tercentenary and the Tercentenary oration. 
We know the importance of this vote to any politician 
who would lead the Liberals. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley 
would, equally with Lord Rosebery, be delighted 
to command it; but none of them have ever 
thought of exploiting Cromwell in the precise 
manner of Lord Rosebery. They are dominated by the 
Gladstone tradition of the way to win dissenters. 
Lord Rosebery in this matter as in some others has 
discarded his master’s methods. It was:certainly not 
by appeals to Imperial Liberalism that Mr. Gladstone 
won the Nonconformists: nor did he vivify, enlarge 
and colour the figure of Oliver Cromwell as its repre- 
sentative. Until Lord Rosebery came it had never 
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occurred to anyone that he could so arouse the enthu- 
siasm of Independency and of all those sects who have 
made Cromwell their idol. 

It is this which makes the patronage of Cromwell by 
Lord Rosebery worthy of attention. He is trying a 
new experiment. He wishes to transform the mythical 
figure consecrated in the nonconformist imagination 
for generations into something which has more rela- 
tion to the present times, and to Lord Rosebery’s 
purposes. He does not want to lead a crusade 
against the Church, he is not a theoretical repub- 
lican as many nonconformist liberals have been, he 
would not even lead them to a serious attack on the 
House of Lords, and we suppose there is no doubt that 
it is by the very people whom he is bent on winning that 
the patriotism of which he would make himself the repre- 
sentative has been most derided as ‘‘ the worst of cant.” 
What has he to do with the bona-fide admirers of 
Cromwell? His ideal does not touch theirs at any poiat. 
Hitherto they have not admired Cromwell as a ‘‘ Liberal 
Imperialist,” but as the champion of Protestantism against 
Roman Catholicism, and especially as a great sectary 
who in spreading terror of the power of England and 
his own name, built up an everlasting monument of 
triumph for themselves over their political and ecclesi- 
astical enemies at home. Their real object of ad- 
miration is Oliver Cromwell in the British Islands over- 
turning established domestic political and ecclesiastical 
institutions and setting up their own. That is the real 
Cromwell legend cherished by all who have inherited 
the tradition. With time the harsher outlines have 
been toned down; but anyone who would conjure 
with the name of Cromwell must respect the 
tradition. Lord Rosebery not being a Nonconformist 
may not know this. Mr. Asquith, who is or was, 
should have told him. If Lord Rosebery does know 
that the side of Cromwell’s character he shows is not 
that which appeals to traditional Cromwell worshippers, 
his boldness amounts almost to what they would call bad- 
ness. Did he not observe that the cheers which greeted 
his description of Cromwell as a great soldier were 
spiritless compared with those which greeted the 
unction of his oratory on Cromwell as the saint of the 
conventicles, the champion of political and religious 
freedom and of universal toleration? Of course this 
is an ideal quite unhistorical, the facts do not sustain 
it, but it is precisely these things which give vitality to 
the name of Cromwell in the orthodox circles. We 
doubt if Lord Rosebery can make much use of the 
Cromwell cult for the purposes of Liberal Imperialism. 
It is an instrument much more likely to serve the 
purposes of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley who 
dream of quite other things. 

As Lord Rosebery does not intend to raise the real 
banner of Cromwell but only detach from it a shred 
which may flutter a little as the flag of a private party, 
there is really nothing of any particular importance in his 
panegyric of Cromwell. We knew without this speech 
that Lord Rosebery was unlike its subject in at least 
one respect. He is literary which Cromwell was not. 
We also knew that Lord Rosebery with the help 
of Carlyle and Dr. Gardiner could draw a taking 
portrait of the great Protector. However, we are 
not complaining of the want of independent opinion ; 
the orator must satisfy the cravings of his particular 
audience; and Lord Rosebery’s temperament enables 
him to do it. Carlyle had the same faculty and 
he evolved a Cromwell to please the modern Puritans 
whom he always in imagination addressed. Dr. Gardiner 
lived in the time of Carlyle’s influence. He adopted the 
theory and though he knows the facts he retains the 
theory in spite of the facts. Hallam is not yet dis- 
credited, and we prefer his picture of Cromwell in the 
parallel he draws between him and Napoleon to the 
fancy portrait by Carlyle and the copy of it by 
Lord Rosebery. A short passage or two will be 
sufficient. We pass the military comparison. «‘‘ In 
civil government there can be no adequate parallel 
between one who had sucked only the dregs of a 
besotted fanaticism and one to whom the stores of reason 
and philosophy were open. But it must here be added 
that Cromwell, far unlike his anti-type, never showed 
any signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to fix his 
renown on that noblest basis the amelioration of social 
nstitutions.” That would hardly have sounded so well 
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in the Queen’s Hall as some other things that were said 
there; but they have an air of reality which some of the 
other things lacked. ‘That long futile disquisition on the 
utterly irrelevant question of Cromwell’s hypocrisy 
becomes tedious when we remember the phrase ‘‘ one 
who had sucked only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism.” 
Who would care to inquire into the psychology of 
sincerity in such a case? But if we are to discuss 
hypocrisy, what are we to think of Lord Rosebery’s 
grand test of it in a passage which is a mere reproduc- 
tion of one of Carlyle’s well-known] paradoxes? ‘‘I 
will give a more practical reason for my belief 
that Cromwell was not a hypocrite. Had he been 
he could not have been such an enormous success. . . . 
A religious force which is based on hypocrisy is no force 
at all. It may stand inspection for a moment, like a 
house built on the sands, but when the storms come, 
when the rain descends and when the winds blow, under 
the stress of adverse circumstances the house and the 
fabric disappear.” This of a man “‘ not one single con- 
structive act of whose life,” in the words of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, ‘‘has left behind it any trace in our history”! 
Did Lord Rosebery never hear of the Restoration and 
what it implied: nor think of the Revolution of 1688 
and compare it with Cromwell’s schemes to found a 
dynasty? When Lord Rosebery becomes sufficiently 
serious to wish really to ascertain the truth about 
Cromwell, Hallam is still to be found in quite ordinary 
libraries ; and Hallam was a Whig; which seems to be 
something akin to a Liberal Imperialist. But Hallam 
being, as Dr. Johnson might have said, a ‘‘ dull dog” 
as well as a Whig, perhaps a little quotation from 
a more amusing writer, who happens to be a 
Republican, may be made ; especially as it summarises 
very neatly all Hallam’s dignified conclusions. ‘‘ This 
man had in his composition many of the elements 
of true greatness, but the demon of ambition, and 
the lust of domination, ruined all. He was the 
prototype of the familiar Bonapartes and Balmacedas 
of our own day. Not that he resembled these 
colossal malefactors in personal characteristics. 
Cromwell was an eminently pious, prayerful, and 
respectable liberticide, but he all the same cut the 
throat of the Commonwealth of England. . . . No Tudor 
or Stuart ever treated Parliaments with such contumely 
as did Oliver Cromwell. . . . By his own authority he 
levied taxes, gagged the press, and generally exceeded 
the decapitated Charles Stuart in every form of Consti- 
tutional illegality.” Ah! but he was a strong man. 
He was. And did that suggest Lord Rosebery as his 
natural panegyrist ? 


LITERATURE AS A PURSUIT AND 
AS A PROFESSION. 


M® LESLIE STEPHEN’S suggestion at the 

Authors Club this week, that the career of letters 
is the only one quite suitable for an honest man, hardly 
squares with the opinion of Dr. Johnson—or at all events 
it was an opinion expressed by him—that no one but 
a fool ever wrote except for the sake of money. If Dr. 
Johnson really meant what he said, he could only have 
been generalising from his experience of his own tem- 
perament. He might no doubt have adduced a con- 
siderable amount of evidence which seems, when con- 
sidered superficially, to give some support to his 
position ; but this evidence when examined carefully 
will be found, though it proves several things, to prove 
anything rather than the conclusion of Dr. Johnson. 
Dr. Johnson might have pointed to an enormous mass 
of literature, and shown that the authors of it all lived 
by its production, and could not have produced it, if 
they had not been paid for doing so. He might have 
pointed to a mass of literature equally large, and 
argued that its authors would not have produced it, if 
they had not been paid for doing so. But neither of 
these two sets of facts would, in any way, prove his 
point. Let us begin with the first set; and let us 
assume, for argument’s sake, that the majority of 
authors have lived by authorship, and have not only 
been paid for it, but have demanded payment. What 
would this prove? Not that these men would not have 
written if it had not been for the sake of money; but 
that being obliged to support themselves by their 
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own endeavours somehow, and that having sacri- 
ficed all other pursuits for the sake of their 
devotion to literature, they were incidentally obliged 
to make their favourite pursuit support them. 
If the majority of authors have not been people 
of independent means, there is in this fact nothing 
peculiar to authors. Authors are drawn from every 
class in the community ; and the fact in question means 
simply this, that in every social class, even the highest, 
the majority of its members are, relatively to their wants 
poor. Many authors, again, who have sprung from 
the commercial classes, might, if it had not been for some 
purely literary instinct, have entered, under the most 
favourable auspices, on a career of business, and have 
quickly realised fortunes which are rarely, if ever, pro- 
duced by the pursuit of literature: and they have often 
given great offence to their families by refusing to do so. 
So far, then, as the kind of evidence which is now in 
question proves anything, it proves that men, as a rule, 
write books not for the sake of money, but that they 
write them in spite of the fact that the money they get 
for them is so little. 

Let us now turn to the other set of facts referred to, 
which supports Dr. Johnson’s opinion, understood in a 
modified form, and which may be held to show, not 
that most authors write because the need for money 
compels them, but that they would not write unless the 
prospect of money stimulated them. Of many authors 
this is no doubt true ; but it does not prove that the 
literary impulse is merely disguised cupidity. The 
utmost it proves is that no literary inspiration, how- 
ever spontaneous, can realise itself, or achieve its 
object, by the force of inspiration merely ; but requires, 
on the part of the author, a laborious, and often a pro- 
longed course of plodding labour, of enforced concen- 
tration, and of self-discipline ; and that many authors, 
however genuine their inspiration, would deny them- 
selves the pleasure of literature on account of its 
drudgery, if the latter were not counterbalanced by the 
prospect of some extraneous reward. As a matter of 
fact, however, the opinion of Dr. Johnson, which 
practically comes to this, that there would be very 
little literature at all, if literature were not a profession 
as well as a_ pursuit, is contradicted altogether 
by the literary history of the world. Did Plato, 
or Aristotle, or Cicero, or Lucretius, or Vergil write 
to make money? Did Milton write ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
for the sake of the five pounds he received for it? Of 
all modern writers one of the most industrious was 
Voltaire ; but Voltaire, though eager for money, and 
very successful in making it, was notoriously careless 
as to what he made by his books. Byron for his later 
writings extorted as much money as he could; but the 
impulse to write was as strong in him during the earlier 
period of his career, when he shrank from the idea 
of being paid for his poetry at all, as it ever was 
subsequently. Lord Lytton, the novelist, during a 
certain part of his life, had to look to his pen for 
support ; and a certain number of his novels were 
written for the sake of the money they brought him ; 
but when circumstances placed him in possession of a 
substantial fortune, his literary industry remained un- 
abated, and was even more successful in its results. That 
money is an incentive to literary effort in many cases is no 
doubt true. It was an incentive, for example, in the 
case of Sir Walter Scott ; but it is utterly untrue of the 
best literature, as a whole, to say that its production is 
due to the need of money or the desire of it ; or that, 
even when such need or desire is closely and notori- 
ously connected with it, that the connexion is other 
than accidental. 

It must be confessed, however, that there is one fact 
—and it obtrudes itself very clearly more and more on 
our notice—which may cause some minds to doubt 
what we have just been saying. This fact is the 
astounding multiplication of journals, of reviews, and 
of other periodical publications, the contents of which 
must, from the very necessities of the case, be pro- 
duced, for the most part, by persons with whom writing 
is a regular profession. Leading articles, for example, 
in a daily paper cannot be left to the spontaneous in- 
spiration of their authors. Their authors must, in 
respect of subject, treatment, and time, conform to the 
requirements of persons to whom they are under pro- 
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fessional obligations. The same thing holds good also 
of tthe larger part of the essays to which our best 
periodicals owe their special attraction. The best of 
these articles and essays exhibit extraordinary ability. 
They are clearly and often brilliantly written; they 
abound in varied knowledge, political, literary, and 
scientific: and a large part of the public’ derives from 
them the larger part of its knowledge. But such pro- 
fessional writing, however good of its kind, is 
essentially distinct from literature in the highest sense 
of the word. The object of it, taken as a whole, is not 
to"present the ideas or personalities of the writers, but 
to summarise the ideas, the discoveries, the opinions, 
and doings, of other men. In other words, to use a 
familiar phrase, it is to show the reader what is going 
on at the moment. To do this successfully requires 
many literary gifts; to do this is an honourable pro- 
fession ; but, except accidentally, to do this is not to 
produce literature. The great modern development of 
essentially professional writing has, therefore, no bear- 
ing on the question now before us; and we may return 
therefore, undisturbed by it, to the proposition with 
which we started—namely that literature in the highest 
sense of the word is essentially not what Dr. Johnson 
said it was. The making of money may accompany it ; 
but the need or the desire of making money by it is not 
the principal or the general cause of its production. 

We shall by no means content ourselves, however, 
with putting the matter thus. We shall go further, 
and assert with equal confidence, that though the 
quantity of literature may be increased by the desire of 
writers to make money, the quality of it is necessarily 
injured in proportion as this desire assumes, as a 
motive, an importance that is other than accidental or 
subordinate. For this there are two reasons. One is 
so obvious that it may be dismissed in a few words. 
it lies simply in the fact that if money is a writer’s 
principal object, he will be tempted to write when 
spontaneous inspiration is wanting to him; or even 
when it is present, to perform his work hastily. But 
there is another reason which lies far deeper than this. 
Of all true literature, as Mr. Leslie Stephen briefly 
pointed out, the essential characteristic is that it 
expresses the thoughts, the feelings, the taste, the 
ideals of the writer himself—that its aim is first and 
before all things to please or satisfy him, and secondly 
—but only secondly—to please or satisfy the public. 
The greatest writers will no doubt hope for recognition. 
They may feel, if they fail to meet with it, that it is not 
worth while to write : but in such circumstances, they 
will not write at all. They will not be false to themselves 
in order to please others. The greatest writers, at all 
events, in their productions, will create the taste in the 
public by which they are to be appreciated, and this will 
be a taste which has been previously developed in them- 
selves. They will not be guided by a taste which they do 
not share ; nor will they alter the character of their supply 
to meet the public demand. If their works happen to 
please the public, their pecuniary reward will, under 
existing conditions, be considerable. If they are sensible 
and practical men they will take all due steps to secure 
it ; and their work will not suffer, it may very possibly 
be improved, if the prospect of this reward tends to 
increase their diligence. But their work will not be 
improved—on the contrary itis certain to suffer—if the 
prospect of this reward, besides increasing their diligence, 
alters the character of the end to which their diligence 
is directed, and substitutes the tastes, the interests, the 
sentiments, of others for their own. The essential 
difference between literature as a pursuit and a 
profession has nothing to do with the question of 
whether money results from it or no. The essential 
difference is this—that the one is produced by writers 
whose first object is to please themselves, and who 
make money or fail to make it by the way ; whilst the 
other is produced by writers whose first object is to 
please others—that is to say to make money—and 
who by the way please themselves or fail to do so. 
Such is the manner in which all great literature is pro- 
duced; and if the author is obliged to demand any 
other reward than the production of it, this is nothing 
more thansthe mere accident of his position ; it is no 
essential element in his activity and success as an 
author. 
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OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


ps VELVE somewhere in one of his delightful disserta- 

tions on gardening speaks of ‘‘ the affectation of 
Men to gratifie the Pleasure of their Eyes, inciting them 
to push on things to more and more Perfection.” 
How very apt comes this sentence of ‘‘the grand old 
gardener” as one returns from an exhibition of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society! The Society was 
instituted, we read, just fifty-three years since, in 1846. 
The flower which it has taken under its patronage, 
upon whose aggrandisement it has bestowed so 
successfully such patient and ingenious care, has 
been established amongst us only a little over a 
century. The first time it was thought worthy of 
a ‘‘show” all to itself was in 1830. Fancy if one 
of those early patrons could have dropped in at the 
Royal Aquarium last week and seen what his favourites 
had attained to! Surely he would have thought himself 
translated. The very generic name of the plant, the 
‘* golden flower,” at first so pertinent, has lost its dis- 
tinctiveness. There are golden chrysanthemumss still, 
it is true, yellow blossoms incomparable for purity and 
brilliance : but what of all these other colours not less 
brilliant and pure, these rich damasks, royal purples, 
flushed pinks, this dazzling white that puts a snow-drift 
to shame, at last actually a bloom that is just sea- 
green? Colour, size, form, growth, all have undergone 
a change that half a century ago, a quarter of a century 
ago, perhaps a dozen years ago, it entered into no 
man’s heart to conceive. And the end is not yet it 
may be, the last wonder has not yet been revealed for 
us: so limitless in its possibilities and potency is that 
‘‘ affectation of Men to gratifie the Pleasure of their 
Eyes, inciting them to push on things to more and 
more Perfection.” 

‘* To every thing there is a season” we are told ; and 
the saying might advisedly be taken as his motto by 
every sound gardener and lover of this ancient craft of 
husbandry. That it is not so taken, that gardeners 
and public alike are for ever desiderating fruits and 
flowers out of their season, is due—well, to what is it 
due? Mainly to our childish misuse of those facilities, 
which science of late years has too lavishly poured upon 
us. To be able to hurry through a hundred miles an 
hour, to have the wealth of all the world’s nature 
brought to our doors presto, prestissimo, fresh as 
gathered, to annihilate time and space and hold the 
most secret forces of the universe at our bidding—these 
things and their like are marvellous enough, nay, they 
may be most excellent for us all, when we know how to 
use them. But the mere science, the mere power, are 
not in themselves blessings unmixed. We do not wish 
to grow too serious here, or to run beyond the re- 
stricted, simple theme of this little essay: rather let 
us sharply recall ourselves at once to the fruits and 
the flowers. But what are these strawberries doing on 
our Christmas boards, these poor vapid lilies of the 
valley amid our November fogs, these violets and 
narcissi, the spring’s own attendants, ere the winter 
hath fairly begun for us? ‘‘It is a mad world, my 
masters,” a topsy-turvy world, the seasons jumbled one 
with the other, growing more and more undiscriminated, 
undistinguishable. And who is the happier for it ? Nay, 
what spirit, sensitive to the congruity and niceties of 
nature, is not scandalised by such restless vulgarity ? 
‘* I doe hold it,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ therefought to be 
gardens for all the Moneths in the Yeare: in which, 
severally, Things of Beautie may be then in Season.” 
Of course, there speaks wisdom; omnia tempus 
habent, ‘‘to every thing there is a Season.” 
And after all we are not quite those masters of the 
situation we sometimes plume ourselves on being. Out- 
raged nature has her revenges: she lets us go a long 
way, it is true, and take singular liberties with her, 
but she is our mistress in the end. Frankly, these 
Christmas strawberries are flavourless, these November 
lilies are sickly and all but scentless, that daffodil is 
but a mockery which cannot say to us ‘‘Lo, the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear upon the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land,” 

It is in part the justification and charm of chrysar- 
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themum culture that this charge of unseasonableness 
does not lie against it. The chrysanthemum is by 
nature an autumn bloom, and we do but develop and 
somewhat protract its existence. As children we used 
to look out in the smoky town gardens of thirty years 
ago for the little red and yellow blossoms, which came 
along with October, the last treasures of the waning year. 
How welcome they were not merely for their modest 
prettiness, when almost all other colour had fled, but 
for the hardiness with which they would accept and 
flourish amidst the dingiest surroundings! We have 
called these small old-fashioned blossoms modest. 
That certainly might seem the falsest epithet imaginable 
to apply to the vast and varied blooms that our con- 
noisseurs nowadays offer to our amazed, almost in- 
credulous eyes. Yet consider their colour for a 
moment. We often hear people speak of their colour 
vaguely—even in this essay we must ourselves plead a 
little guilty to the charge—as if they gave us an amaz- 
ing wealth of brilliant and rich hues. But stand off a 
space from a bed of chrysanthemums, and look down 
upon it from above, so that the whole effect as a mass 
strikes upon you : how singularly delicate and soft it is 
as colour, how subdued, how far from flaunting, garish, 
or assertive either through brilliancy or richness! If it 
is not too fanciful to say so, there is an element of 
pensiveness in all this exquisite coloration; here 
are quiet, subtle hues that do indeed seem appropriate 
not to the fresh joys of spring or the lusty 
opulence of midsummer, but to the shortening 
hours of an evanescent year, when the mists gather 
quickly at sundown, and even the very sunshine itself 
is pale and cool, and each day’s breath visibly strips the 
branches to strew the moist paths with their leaves, 
and all nature’s sights and sounds and odours grow 
faint at the approaching end. It is in harmony with 
such a time as this, and with the human feelings born 
of it, that these chrysanthemum colours surely blend 
themselves. And even the flower’s perfume, that 
strange perfume which is not sweetness, as the violet 
or the rose exhales sweetness, and yet after all is so 
sweet, fragrant as the upturned soil and akin to that 
wholesome, invigorating fragrance, how appropriate is 
this too to these late autumn days, that perforce bid us 
remember, solemnly yet not despairingly, how the earth 
awaits us also in our turn before long. 

‘*To push on things to more and more Perfection.” 
We have chosen these words of Mr. Evelyn as a sort 
of text for our meditation, and certainly they seem apt 
enough. It is not to be denied that art, and ingenuity, 
and patience have done marvels for this accommodating 
flower ; and when we see a bloom nine inches in dia- 
meter it is not in human nature to remain unmoved, or 
altogether to withhold applause. Yet it is questionable 
whether developments of this kind are after all quite 
a pushing things on to Perfection, as sane lovers of 
nature and of beauty would understand that fine 
word. The perfect beauty of a plant consists not in 
the abnormal development of one part thereof to the 
point of miracle, but in a concomitant development of 
all its parts to an increased general elegance. Art is 
the education of Nature, but of Nature consulted and 
understood as to her first principles. A flower after 
all, though it is the crown of a plant, is not the mere 
end for which the plant exists, or its sole claim 
.on our admiration. There is the foliage, there is the 
growth, there is the nice apportionment of blossoms to 
the leaves they nestle against, and to one another, and 
to the stem that bears them all. We would be far from 
ungenerous to the patient care and ingenuity of our 
horticulturists, but might not the marvels and beauty 
they could give us be even greater were their genius some- 
what more balanced? There is a touch of vulgarity— 
after all the ugly word will out—in this absorption on 
mere size and strange curiosities of whimsical form. In 
art as in morals virtue is a mean, and perfection comes 
only as the reward of a wide discernment, and of a judg- 
ment that can delicately adjust many various interests. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


SUPPOSE there never was a time when the dif- 
ference between success and non-recognition was 
so marked as at the present day. The number of those 
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who are prepared to back their taste without the security 
of a boom is unwholesomely small. In the world of 
painting the works of the dead who have any kind of 
stamp of merit are running up to famine prices, but the 
same kind and degree of merit in a living man’s work 
meets with blindness, hesitation, disparagement until 
acclamation sets in with a cowardly rush. The critics 
might do something to temper these extremes, but they 
have a curious trick of thought that renders them. un- 
just to the day’s production. A collector hesitates 
partly because he looks on a living painter as an 
unlimited edition, who has no firm quotation in 
the market, and may yet do things that will 
send down prices. A _ critic meets a_ living 
painter as a matter of professional duty with a 
desponding demand that he shall become a Titian or a 
Rubens. With dead painters not of the supreme order 
he sees that this was impracticable, and that yet some- 
thing was left for fame, a positive quality for which they 
will be always cherished. In the living man’s work he 
will not easily admit this and complains ‘‘ You dis- 
appoint me; why oh why will you not let me persuade 
you to be a Michael Angelo? For ten years I have 
given you this advice.” Compare the tone of respect 
and satisfaction with which we receive the sweepingss of 
what we can comfortably call the French or the Dutch 
‘* school” of yesterday with our timidity before pictures 
not yet pigeon-holed. Is the skim-milk of Holland really 
preferable to the cream of Peppercorn, Mark Fisher, 
Steer? Has any Dutch water-colourist of them all ever 
dreamed of colour as it exists in a good Brabazon? I 
do not know where to lay my hands on a coming 
Rembrandt, but I think there are some men among us 
whose names the collectors and dealers of the future 
will learn to pronounce with unction. One or two may 
be found at the New English Art Club. 

Mr. Furse’s wall-painting, as a work of large scope 
and ambition, may claim atteition first. It is the pre- 
liminary sketch squared up for enlargement to the 
actual dimensions of one of four spandrels at the Liver- 
pool Town Hall. The scheme itself deserves a word. 
Liverpool has been of late years the scene of an interest- 
ing academic experiment. The authorities of the Uni- 
versity College there, fired by the enthusiasm of 
Professor Mackay, determined to substitute for their 
theoretic chair of art a school in which architecture, 
sculpture, and painting should be taught conjointly, with 
a view chiefly to the training of architects. It is difficult 
to judge thus early of direct results from the school, 
but an indirect result of the ideas and personal influence 
of the teachers has been the employment of Mr. Furse 
at the Town Hall. It looks as if the Town Council 
would be abundantly justified in their choice. 

The theory of flatness as the beginning and end of 
decoration has been marking time recently and has 
threatened to become a pious fetich with no draughts- 
man of real power to carry it into practice. Mr. 
Furse returns to the ideas of Venetian decoration in the 
sixteenth century. These ideas included vigorous 
modelling and the use of light and shade as a decorative 
element. For the use of this convention Mr. Furse is 
better equipped than most of his generation. In a not 
very muscular or ambitious time he is vigorous and 
plucky. He has educated his eye for form and his 
taste in systems of drawing to an equally unusual pitch. 
In this last respect he leaves behind his competitor 
in —. general ability and courage, Mr. Brangwyn. 
Mr. Brangwyn is perhaps the most forcible carpenter of 
large spaces among us, but he is something of a lost 
force, because he has satisfied himself with what we 
must call for short Glasgow form and colouring. 
Awakening to the fact that his own colour was but 
black and white, he adopted an extravagant palette 
from the nearest source and with it a kind of blob-form. 
From these vulgarities he may not be able to 
extricate himself. Mr. Furse is in the same diffi- 
culty as Mr. Brangwyn in the matter of colour. 
He sees everything naturally in a kind of blue-blackish 
bath. From that no struggle perhaps will ever wholly 
free him, but in place of violent assertions in a 
vermilion pigment that remains obstinately black he 
may arrive at an agreeable silvery grisaille within his 
natural envelope. The present example promises such 
aresult. Its great merits are the design and vigorous 
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handling of the forms. These dock porters are more 
like a man’s account of men than we are accustomed 
to meet in the galleries. The adaptation of the subject 
to the triangular space moreover is ingenious. The 
ship’s boom that swings across in variation of the 
upper line and the boy perched upon it in one corner 
are particularly happy. The relief in’ light of the 
distance against the chequered foreground of figures is 
well managed, and the scale and quantity of these 
figures well judged for the space. The most doubtful 
point is the central space of shadow leaving the figures 
in light too much attached to the sides of the spandrel. 

Byron says somewhere in his letters that his manner 
of catching his poem prey is that of a tiger ; he makes 
his spring and if he misses must go sulkily growling 
back to his jungle. In painting there is this kind of 
nature as well as that of the cunning stalker of effects 
who works up by all manner of ambages to a sure and 
severe conclusion. In Mr. Steer’s assaults on nature 
there is always something of impatience and desperate 
spring, but where else are we to find a sense so excited 
of the beautiful escaping creatures of the painter’s 
chase? I do not envy those who are not caught away into 
the extravagant joy of light before ‘‘ Under the Trees” 
because of its feverish manufacture. If I am any judge 
of the positive qualities that keep pictures alive spite of 
a dozen gaps in their reasonableness, this is the sort of 
picture that will never want lovers. When Mr. Steer 
reasons he is not so clever as plenty of people who have 
not his incommunicable gift. Look at the three children 
trying to compose themselves across the foreground of 
his ‘‘ Children Playing.” Here is a piece of conscious 
reasoning art not quite successful. The foreground 
makes a long stripe undoubtedly ; if it is to be broken 
up it needs more radical measures to correct it. But 
the instinctive play of eye, brush, and palette-knife in the 
tender sky and sunny spaces of the landscape, this 
transfusion of summer into paint by one born brother 
to both, is a proceeding beyond the reach of reasonable- 
ness. We can all give hints on deportment; it is 
another thing to make blood circulate. 

Mr. Brown in his ‘‘ Over the Valley” justifies his 
title; there is a fine aerial depth in this picture (the 
same is true of Mr. Russell’s pendant to it). The eye 
questions, however, one point, the strong dark blue of a 
patch of sky, and still more of its reflection in the 
water. A blue of this sort is extraordinarily difficult to 
measure in nature; at once deep, dark, and blazing, 
impossible perhaps to render in the tones and colours 
of paint. In the picture it appears too violent for the 
rest of the illusion. 

Mr. Tonks makes a second essay among the crowd 
of Broadstairs beach. He has gained freedom in the 
carefully wrought earlier picture and flings this out 
with more spontaneity. Some things in the shaping 
are very felicitous, for example the line of bathing 
machines that backs the ragged crowd in what is apt 
to be a weak place for such compositions, and the sand 
heap with the boy waving a flag whose lines carry up 
into those of the cliff. There is life and fun too in 
individual children. Mr. Tonks is a true uncle among 
painters. Uncertainty shows itself in the foreground, 
where some figures are left in a sketchy condition. 
Here was wanted something like the bathing machines, 
a strong picture line made of children or something 
else, it does not matter what. The artist was thinking 
too much in individual notes of figures, not enough in 
bigger units. 

Mr. Shannon’s lithograph is a lovely wreath of sea, 
women, and babies mixed with a breaking wave. What 
a beautiful variation this tumble of gleeful shapes backed 
by wave-lines plays upon the old motive of dancing 
children with festoons of flowers. In terms of another 
art what a subject for a frieze! Mr. Shannon’s portrait 
of Mr. Legros beats a dignified retreat into a brownish 
world that has small relation to the colours of flesh ; his 
art as a painter will be a negative one if he risks no 
more than this. There is little else to be noted in the 
way of portrait or figure. Mr. Muirhead’s silvery 
colour on slight construction, and Mr. Dodd’s 
better construction in brownish colour are one-sided in 
their merit; Mr. Frank Carter is rather better balanced. 
One is glad to see Mr. Francis James back in his 
place. D. S. M. 
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WILLIAM ARCHER AND A. B. WALKLEY. 


[% ‘‘The Friends of the Rectory,” that delicious 

example of medio-Victorian romance, you will find 
these words: ‘‘The two daughters of the Reverend 
James Thornton were both remarkable girls, differing 
widely in all things except the affection each had for the 
other. Miss Alice, the elder, was of a serious disposi- 
tion, smiling seldom, thinking much, and a detester of 
gossip. Strangers thought her cold, not suspecting 
that beneath the surface beat a generous and kindly 
heart. Miss Emily, the younger, was noted for 
vivacity. In company she was never at a loss, but 
seemed to delight in laughing and poking fun at every- 
thing... . The neighbours thought her ‘ giddy.’” 
One is accustomed to couple Mr. William Archer and 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, inasmuch as they were the pioneers 
of ‘‘live” dramatic criticism in our generation. Just 
now, these two books,* published at the same moment 
and from the same source, seem to put them for me in 
still closer juxtaposition. Driven to compare them, I 
find myself sharply confronted with the shades of the 
Misses Thornton. 

Miss Emily, as you may remember, had ‘‘ many 
admirers,” who were more than a trifle ‘‘afraid” of 
Miss Alice ; and I confess that I am one of those who 
prefer Mr. Walkley’s manner to Mr. Archer’s. Much 
as I admire W. A., I do not count myself an ‘‘ admirer ” 
of him, as of A. B. W. I respect him, revere him, am 
vastly impressed by him, always. In him I find my 
ideal of a critic, but—is it not always a little dis- 
concerting, even depressing, to find one’s ideal ? 
Besides, I do not much care about good criticism. I 
like better the opinions of strong, narrow, creative 
personalities. There is more joy in my breast over one 
oath roared by Mr. Henley than over the ninety-and- 
nine just opinions which a man like Mr. Archer 
can produce at a moment’s notice. Mr. George Moore, 
prancing uncinctured through a forest of mistakes, 
bruising himself and tumbling head over heels, groping 
and groaning his way further into darkness, emerges 
sooner or later, if only for an instant, into some brighter 
patch of sunlight than is to be found in the cool 
Academe where sits Mr. Archer, serene, amenable, 
scrupulously, draped. Perhaps it is not quite fair to 
suggest that Mr. Archer is academic. He is by no 
means cold, or crabbed, or unapproachable. Indeed, 
he is a creature of warm and complete sympathies. He 
radiates readily in any direction. That is why he seems to 
me an ideally good critic. But, if a man is always radia- 
ting at every point, it follows that no ray can go very far. 
It is because men like Mr. Henley and Mr. Moore are so 
narrow, and therefore, almost invariably, so wrong, 
that they are, now and again, so brilliantly right—and, 
always, so interesting. If Mr. Archer were less quick 
to ‘‘ spot,” and to be grateful for, the soul of goodness 
in things artistically evil, he would be a less good critic, 
but he would be more entertaining and, here or there, 
more illuminative. I prefer him as he was in the days 
of the Ibsen crusade, and I am delighted when he 
shows some faint trace of his early prejudice. Perhaps 
with a view to showing that he can go wrong if he 
likes, he calls ‘‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” a ‘‘ master- 
piece.” But I prefer to think that this is a genuine 
Opinion, the result of an old notion that unpleasant 
material makes a good play. And, I prefer to think 
him sincere in advising Mrs. Craigie and Mr. Anthony 
Hope to ‘‘tackle” serious themes. Such advice is 
obviously foolish. But ah, what a relief it is to find 
Mr. Archer astray! The feet of Gamaliel caught trip- 
ping! It seems to bring one into touch with him. 

With Mr. Walkley I am always in touch. Not that 
he is one of those strong, narrow spirits which I love 
to watch in criticism! On the contrary, he is almost as 
broadminded as Mr. Archer. He is neither hater nor 
lover, but just a level-headed, tolerant student of things. 
In a way, he appeals to me less than Mr. Archer. For 
his is the scientific method, and I like art-criticism to be 
esthetic. He is never quite able to forget that he once 
took a first ‘‘in Scientiis Mathematicis et Physicis,” 
and he has cultivated his mind at the expense of those 


* «Study and Stage,” by William Archer (Grant Richards). 
‘¢ Frames of Mind,” by A. B. Walkley (Grant Richar-ts). 
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emotions which, in matters of art, are of infinitely greater 
importance. He does not, like Mr. Archer, love the 
theatre ; indeed he is inclined to despise it. But fate 
has thrown him in the way of it, and he finds much in 
it to consider and to discuss. His attitude is not 
inspiring. Yet he makes it delightful for me. This, 
by simple means: he is always amusing. He seems 
“to delight in laughing and poking fun at everything.” 
Humour always pervades the soundest of his theories, 
making fantasy of common-sense, and softening the 
dry light with rosy shades. And it is by reason of his 
humour that his judgments in dramatic criticism carry 
little weight for the public. Like Miss Emily, he is 
thought ‘‘ giddy.” In Paris, he would be taken very 
seriously indeed, for there, as we know, absence of 
humour is not considered essential to sound work. 
Mr. Archer’s style is not dull, but, again, it is not 
bright. Consequently, he has attained to a solid ‘‘ posi- 
tion,” and his judgments carry tremendous weight— 
at least, among all those who do not go to the play. 

Whatever the comparative merits of Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Walkley, there is no doubt at all that Mr. Walkley’s 
is the nicer book. Both books consist of reprints from 
various papers—current criticisms of literature, drama 
and so forth. Mr. Archer’s criticisms suffer, in a book, 
from the excellence of them as reviews for newspapers. 
His detailed consideration of books now forgotten and 
plays now withdrawn are very admirable, and will have, 
no doubt, great documentary interest in the future, but 
for the moment they seem almost superfluous. By Mr. 
Walkley subject-matter is less conscientiously treated, 
and thus his writings ‘‘ wear” much better. It is not 
so much his aim to explain to his readers the merits 
and demerits of this or that work as to construct a 
theory or point a moral. He begins with a phrase, 
works round his subject, comes back to the phrase, and 
makes his bow. He is anxious to reveal himself—in 
other words to show.how clever he is, and how amusing. 
In fact, he is more of an essayist than a critic, though 
his criticism is always sound and adequate, except when 
he is dealing with vast, elemental subjects, such as 
Balzac. These seem to annoy him. So much-the more 
fun! Mr. Walkley’s only irritating fault is his too great 
allusiveness. He lets Boswell, Aristotle, Sam Weller, 
Marcus Aurelius and other more recondite- philosophers 
crop up just a little too often. I do not object to 
Mr. Walkley’s erudition. Aman cannot read too much. 
But he can remember too much of his reading. After 
all, everything has been said a great many times. No 
man can say a new thing, but he can always say it in 
a new (that is, in his own) way. And he cannot say 
it in his own way if he remembers exactly how a dozen 
other people have said it before him: he takes the 
mould handiest to him instead of making one of his 
own. Thus is literature impoverished. However, 
there are occasions when inverted commas have a 
peculiar value, giving point or weight to the context, 
and Mr. Walkley often strikes pretty effects from his 
bookishness. He quotes from Michelet a purple patch 
about women: ‘‘ It is with her as it is with the sky in 
relation to the earth: it is below and above and all 
round. In her we had our birth. Through her we live. 
We are enveloped by her; she is the atmosphere, our 
heart’s blood.’ ‘ Gents,’ says the bagman in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
‘I give you woman.’ Michelet ‘ gives us woman’ with 
a vengeance,” &c. &c. It is for such things as these 
that I delight in Mr. Walkley. 

Well! I am glad that two so gifted creatures as 
W. A. and A. B. W. are writing dramatic criticism. 
I wish very much that the general mass of dramatic 
criticism showed signs of being improved by their 
example. Mr. Walkley seems to contend that signed 
articles are a kind of panacea. But there is one 
insuperable obstacle to the general use of signed 
articles in dramatic criticism: most of the critics, I 
am convinced, cannot sign their names. Whien I read 
their articles, I have a suspicion, amounting to a con- 
viction, that reading and writing were not included in 
their upbringing, and that their articles are simply 
dictated to the compositor. It follows that, in most 


cases, the only authentic signature would be a simple 
‘* x.” But that would be little better than anonymity. 
Besides, though well enough on a ballot-paper, it might 
be bad for the dignity of the Press. , 
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‘George Fleming’s” play, ‘‘The Canary,” at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, is far too fascinating a 
piece of work to be discussed at the fag-end of an 
article. I shall write about it next week. Max. 


THE CONCERT ‘‘SLUMP.” 


sh. plague of dull concerts, it is melancholy to have 

to report, continues to rage unabated. So far as 
can be seen, the public has taken the most stringent 
measures for the suppression of this modern king of 
terrors—that is to say, it has carefully stayed away— 
but the measures seem to have had no effect as yet, or 
very little. Apparently the concert-givers are content 
with an audience of indifferent and sleepy critics. Why 
even the critics should attend it is somewhat difficult to 
understand, as it is merely their duty to do so, and 
there is generally no attraction. I myself have con- 
tinued my self-imposed labour of sampling the enter- 
tainments offered in the various concert-halls, but with 
results just a little more satisfactory than those of last 
week. Almost wherever I go, there is part of the 
Everlasting Concert in full swing: pianists, singers, 
orchestra conductors are all at work keeping the 
sacred flame alive. Seemingly it would be the worst of 
crimes if the usual Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Bach- 
Tausig selection were not played through at least once 
a day, and the ancient Beethoven and Wagner selection 
at least once a week. And it is all very tiresome. 
When and where is it going to end? 

Of course there are more or less striking exceptions. 
Mr. Wood, for instance, gave on Saturday last a 
previously unheard thing of Christian Sinding and 
Schubert’s Unfinished symphony. The latter is, if not 
precisely a novelty, at any rate less hackneyed than the 
customary Wagner selection. Mr. G. Liebling also 
played Tschaikowsky’s pianoforte concerto in B flat 
minor, which also is not yet utterly hackneyed. The 
best thing of the afternoon was without doubt Mr. 
Wood's interpretation of the Schubert symphony. Not 
once in a hundred times does it come off so perfectly as 
it did on this occasion. Mr. Wood has never conducted 
better : no one could have conducted better. Compared 
with a Wagner, Berlioz or Richard Strauss score, the 
Unfinished is of course a simple bit of work ; but it is 
as difficult to play properly, really to interpret, as 
anything written by the more ambitious men of more 
recent times. In the music of Mozart himself the 
emotions do not change more incessantly, one yielding 
to another, one seeming to vanish, to be swallowed up, 
in another; even in Mozart’s music it is not more 
dificult than in this symphony of Schubert to lead 
passage into passage, emotion into emotion, with 
certainty and delicacy. Mr. Wood did it all with 
unerring mastery and produced all the necessary feeling 
of ease. The general gloom was not exaggerated, and, 
in the lighter passages that interrupt the gloom, one 
might say that one felt the sad smile of the composer. 
This effect of carelessness under a pressure of very 
strong feeling, of composure while enduring a poignant 
grief, is one of the hardest things to get in music. It 
is only in Mozart and Schubert that a conductor is 
called upon to get it ; and there are very few conductors 
who can get it. Mr. Wood has shown himself to be 
one of the few ; and now that he has succeeded so well 
with Schubert, it is to be hoped that he will try his 
hand a little more frequently at Mozart. If he succeeds 
as well with Mozart as with Schubert, the public will 
appreciate his Mozart playing even as they appreciated 
his Schubert playing. Of Sinding’s novelty I can say 
nothing. I know too much of Sinding’s music to hurry 
away to Queen’s Hall merely because something fresh 
of his is to be played there. The task of hunting out 
novelties must be a very dreary and ungrateful one, 
judging from Mr. Wood’s experiments up to the 
present. But a man of Mr. Wood’s experience should 
really know better than to expect any good thing out of 
Norway or Sweden at this time of day. The Scandi- 
navian in music seems to have said his last word—at 
least to have said all he has to say in this generation. 
It has not been much, and it has not been said in a 
highly original manner. Grieg, after all, remains the 
best of them; and Grieg is only a maker of pretty 
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little pictures to adorn chocolate boxes. Sinding is— 
but I won’t say what Sinding is: at all‘events he is an 
honest workman, and he cannot be blamed because 
Providence ordained that he should not be a Beethoven. 
The Tschaikowsky concerto is interesting stuff after its 
own fashion, and Mr. Liebling played it in an interesting 
enough way after Azs own fashion. Mr. Liebling’s 
tashion is by no means a great one. It is ridiculous to 
compare Mr. Liebling with any of the first-rate players. 
He is not a first-rate player, and it seems scarcely likely 
that he will ever be one. But he stands high up in say 
the fourth class, and if he posed a little less and made 
fewer grimaces, and generally looked less as if he was 
trying to make very easy passages seem very difficult, 
he might attain a certain position in-England. I am 
very far from saying that Mr. Liebling is trying to 
deceive the public. But when a pianist sets his teeth, 
and goes for a very simple scale or octave passage with 
as much ferocity as if the piano was an offending 
German musical critic, one cannot help wishing that he 
wouldn’t. I note that at the next concert of this 
series—that of 25 November—Mr. Wood will play 
another Russian novelty. Why, if he must give us so 
much of the fiery Muscovite, does he not draw more 
freely upon Borodin? It is true Borodin was an 
amateur, and his music is sometimes, often, amateurish ; 
but better such inspired amateurishness as his than the 
excellently said nothings of most of the Russian 
school. 

When I come to think of it, it is rather hard that the 
time chosen by me for a loud and deep grumble about 
the sameness of concerts should be the time seized by 
a few of the most interesting concert-givers of the day 
to give more than usually interesting concerts. Of 
course these few are easily swamped in the vast number 
of utterly uninteresting concerts, but for the moment 
they seem to remove the ground of my grumbling. 
Wait a little! Presently Sarasate will be gone; Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s brief series will be finished; van Rooy 
will be gone also—and then we shall have nothing to 
relieve the tedium and monotony of the endless 
Wagner-Beethoven-Chopin-Liszt programme. Mean- 
time, if merely to show my gratitude for the momentary 
relief, [ must record that Mr. Schulz-Curtius’ charming 
musical club removed itself, for the night only, to 
S. James’ Hall on Wednesday, and Mr. van Rooy 
there sang in his most splendid manner some Schumann, 
Schubert and Brahms’ songs. The Schumann cycle 
was especially a stupendous victory. It had not seemed 
to me possible to keep up the interest in such an inter- 
minable series ; but van Rooy did it. For the most 
part he sang, as we say, artistically ; and only occa- 
sionally did he sing as though he was at Bayreuth and 
trying to split the ears of the groundlings of Villa 
Wahnfried and their English toadies. Sometimes he 
got several doors away from the proper key ; but it 
was very rare that he absolutely got into the wrong 
street. A professor brought from Frankfort accom- 
panied very well; but his piano solos were neither here 
nor there and should not have been permitted. At the 
Dolmetsch concert on Thursday a great many interest- 
ing things were done. Of those that I heard, Mrs. 
Elodie Dolmetsch’s rendering of the Chromatic Fantasia 
and fugue of Bach was decidedly the most interesting. 
But I have discussed these concerts so often before that 
I shall leave them for another day. 

The ‘‘ National Scientific Voice Training Society” 
has sent me a copy of a number of resolutions which it 
felt itself compelled to pass at a meeting heid in 
Hanover Square on 16 October. I may confess in the 
first place that this society was hitherto unknown to 
me. I know most of the singing-teachers of reputation 
in London, and have my own notions as to which are 
good and which bad ; and it is a matter of regret to me 
not to find on the Executive Committee of this society 
one name familiar to me. In fact, my tremendous 
ignorance is brought home to me with simply crushing 
effect by a statement ‘‘ that the principles to be taught 

. Shall be those set forth in the writings of Mr. 
George E. Thorp and Mr. William Nicholl F.R.A.M.” 
Must I confess that I have never heard of Mr. George 
E. Thorp or Mr. William Nicholl F.R.A.M., nor of their 
writings? Still, the society may be excellent enough. 
It is hard to see precisely what it is going to do beyond 
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giving ordinary singing lessons and granting certifi- 
cates—a business of which I have lately written in 
terms of the strongest condemnation. For my part, if 
I were suddenly to go mad and think of acquiring a 
collection of expensive cardboard sections, I should, to 
begin with, want to know the position of the gentlemen 
who were going to examine me. The National Scientific 
Voice Training Society does not mention this matter. 
But as any certificate is better than none, I presume 
lots of young people will submit themselves. 
J. F. R. 


FINANCE. 


LTHOUGH the obstacles have been numerous and 
real, business on the Stock Exchange during the 
past week has been fairly good and the tone fairly well 
sustained. The arrangement of the account absorbed a 
considerable amount of attention earlier in the week ; 
and the dubious monetary outlook, coupled with 
the paucity of war news of any sort, could not be 
regarded as influences altogether favourable. On 
Thursday we were treated to a rumour that General 
Joubert had been killed in action before Ladysmith, and 
mainly on the strength of this, without confirmation from 
the War Office or elsewhere, there ensued a general 
advance, which spread from South Africans to most 
other departments. The inference drawn by the 
House was that the event, if true, would shorten the 
war, but the assumption seems scarcely warranted. 
For, though in command, it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the plan of campaign was evolved wholly by 
General Joubert. The credit for that rests with the 
German military advisers who are with the Boer forces. 
At the same time, General Joubert’s death might occasion 
some demoralisation among his own side, and to that 
extent, and that extent only, can there be any ground 
for the inference which members drew when the report 
filtered to Durban by way of Lorenzo Marques. The 
advance which followed upon its receipt was certainly 
appreciable, and afforded further indication of what 
might happen in the event of really significant British 
successes in South Africa. An important factor in the 
situation is the scarcity of stock, very little buying being 
needed in these circumstances to put prices better. 
It is a question, too, whether our prospective successes 
have not already been in large measure discounted by 
the steady rise which has taken place in values for 
weeks past. There are still a number of cheap things 
to be picked up, but these for the most part are not the 
descriptions which have been run after most, and it 
looks to us as though much of the advance which is to 
be expected will be calculated upon sentiment, and not 
upon any well reasoned arguments based upon sheer 
merits. When sentiment gets to the front, merits 
have a way of sinking to the second place. 


The Bank Return this week reflects the influence of 
the Treasury bills allotments. The market supply of 
cash shows a reduction of just over £ 2,000,000, while 
public deposits are £1,780,000 higher. ‘There is a 
decrease of £615,000 in Government Securities, which 
may possibly be referable to the repayment of deficiency 
bills. An increase of £884,000 is shown in Other 
Securities, and it is believed that repayments by the Bank 
to the market have had something to do with this. There 
is a contraction of nearly £73,coo in the note circulation. 
The stock of coin and bullion is lower by £540,000. 
As only £410,000 was withdrawn for abroad, and 
£300,000 has been “earmarked” for India, it would 
appear that money has been returning from the country. 
The reserve is lower by £468,000, the proportion to 
liabilities being 41°55 per cent. compared with 42°32 per 
cent. last week, and 53°87 per cent. at this time last 
year. The decision of the Bank to make known for the 
future all withdrawals in connexion with the Indian 
currency requirements is to becommended. The money 
market has been kept hard by the uncertainty of the 
position in America and by the Treasury bills issue, the 
date of payment for this latter coinciding with pay day 
on the Stock Exchange. On Wednesday as much as 
5 per cent. was obtained for money over night, but 
preparations for this had been made in advance, and it 
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was not found necessary to go to the Bank for much if 
any assistance. The outlook shows no visible signs 
ot brightening. The Secretary of the American 
Treasury has decided to purchase $25,000,000 of 
Government bonds, but it is doubtful if the relief thus 
afforded to the market will be of a permanent character, 
through the temporary effects at least have already 
been encouraging to stock operations. At the time 
of writing, no change had been made in the French 
rate, but one has to bear in mind, in appraising the 
situation, that our own Government has yet to raise 
four or five millions sterling on its bill for the expenses 
of the war in South Africa. 


The interest of the last settlement centred largely 
round mines, and especially round South Africans, 
where rates ruled much the same as on the previous 
occasion. Having regard to the active dealings in 
this market and to the good tone which prevailed 
during the better part of the account, the preponder- 
ance of improvements in the making-up prices is 
nothing more than was expected. Rand Mines led 
the way with 1}. In Westralians a similar rise was 
registered by Lake Views, but the most conspicuous 
item in that market was the advance of 4} in British 
Westralians. Thanks to the persistent and not dis- 
interested rumours as to the sulphide plant—which 
rumours have since been declared by the secretary of 
the company to have ‘‘absolutely no foundation ”— 
Associateds show a fall of over a point, this being 
the only really noticeable decline in the whole 
section. In Home Railways advances were almost 
general, but Great Easterns with a gain of 3} 
and North-Westerns with 2 were the most con- 
spicuous items. Good traffics offset the influence of 
dear money and the elections in American railroads, 
but the list is not so uniformly good as it would have 
been but for the set back of Saturday on Wall Street. 
Grand Trunks and Canadian Pacific issues are also 
made up better, Trunk Seconds being two points 
higher on dividend prospects, notwithstanding the 
President’s warning. 


The carry-over showed that the account open in 
Home Railways was a very small one, and though the 
market during this week has been very steady in tone, 
there has not been any particularly great accession of 
new business. The fear of dear money has been a 
hindrance, if not a very severe one, to operations. In 
other respects conditions are favourable, and with this 
incubus out of the way and with some definite and 
satisfactory progress in the course of the war to impart 
general cheerfulness, there should be a distinct revival 
ofactivity. The quiet stream of investment buying has 
kept values tolerably good, but, as we have already 
pointed out in these columns, many desirable stocks 
show a considerable fall from the not unreasonably high 
level attained when things were last brisk, and they are 
decidedly cheap at ruling quotations. The trade of the 
country is proved by the last monthly returns to 
be exceedingly prosperous, and a reflection of this 
condition, which is likely to endure for at least 
some time to come, is obtainable in the traffics of 
the railways themselves. The Great Western 
shows further recovery of the ground lost by the 
coal strike, and its increase this week of £10,740 
brings the aggregate improvement since the end of June 
to £375,610. The North-Western has £163,768 to 
the good for the nineteen weeks; the North-Eastern 
£123,638; the Great Central £103,929; the Great 
Eastern £77,447; the South-Eastern and Chatham 
475,549; the Lancashire and Yorkshire £73,396; the 
Midland £67,142 ; the Brighton £63,964; and so forth. 
The traffics for the past week are uniformly good, 
and nothing is likely to happen between now and the 
end of December to modify the satisfactory position 
indicated by the figures we have quoted. A disturb- 
ing element is that of increased expenditure, -which will 
probably show the same tendency as in the June half 
to run close upon the heels of increased revenue. It 
does not of necessity follow, therefore, that dividends 
will show any all-round and material improvement. 
All the same, they are certain to be more than main- 
tained, and this contingency gives strength to our 
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argument that Home Railways are deserving of, and 
are sure to receive, more attention both for speculative 
and investment purposes than has been their lot of 
late. This past week the ‘‘heavies” have been in 
particularly good favour. Districts, however, have 
been one of the most prominent items, as a result of 
the bill for a working agreement with other companies 
which is to be promoted in the coming session of Parlia- 
ment. We referred to this bill in our last issue, and 
see no reason to modify the views we then expressed. 


The very poor New York Bank statement naturally 
affected American railroad securities at the beginning 
of the week, but the depression was not marked, and 
support by both London and New York has more than 
nullified the first impression. Though nothing re- 
markabie has happened, the tone has been good, 
except for a little temporary weakness on Wednesday, 
and on Thursday these descriptions were very strong. 
Southern Pacifics have been one of the most prominent 
stocks on the good earnings and prospects, coupled 
with the acquisition by the Speyer interest of the Leland 
Stanford and Crocker holdings. Unions and Louisvilles 
have also been prominent. The position of the roads is 
as good as ever. Industrial activity is maintained, and 
the New York ‘Financial Chronicle” shows in 
its usual tables, a summary of which has been 
cabled over, that the gross earnings of 71 roads 
in the fourth week of last month increased 
10°48 per cent. as compared with the same month 
of last year, and that the earnings of 111 lines for the 
whole of October mark an improvement of 10g! per 
cent. The outlook for money has to be taken into 
account, but the action of the Government in coming to 
the aid of the market is a satisfactory feature which should 
remove apprehensions on this score, at least for some 
time to come, and which has already exercised a good 
influence on transactions. Canadian railways have 
been a rather listless market, but Trunks have had a 
fillip on a very good traffic. Some of the Argentine 
railways have hardened, notably Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Preference. Incidentally we may remark that 
Argentine Government stocks have been firm though 
without hardening much. 


South African mines continue to be the most pro- 
minent section of the House, for a reason that will be 
obvious to all. For market purposes, some of the 
statements made by the chairman of the Consolidated 
Goldfields Company were twisted and exaggerated in 
such a manner as to cause some reaction not only in 
these particular shares but in other Kaffirs. The 
market was not slow, however, to appraise these tactics 
at their true value, and Wednesday saw a resumption of 
the buoyant feeling which was continued throughout the 
following day on the rumour that General Joubert had 
been killed and that the duration of the war was likely 
to be considerably curtailed as a consequence. We 
have already stated that the inference does not neces- 
sarily follow from the premiss, but operators are glad 
of any pretext for putting prices better. The news 
of yesterday was mixed, a reported successful sortie off- 
setting a disaster to an armoured train, and some slight 
reaction followed. Land shares have again been in de- 
mand because of their apparent cheapness, but the 
largest measure of activity has been in Rhodesians, 
especially land and exploration shares, which suggest 
the best gambling chances. Reasons for this sudden 
accession of interest in Rhodesians are plentiful. The 
Boers have apparently gone north, which leaves the 
borders comparatively sate. Finding the Transvaal un- 
safe and work lacking, the ‘‘boys” have gone to 
Rhodesia from the Rand, and the old complaint of a 
scarcity of labour is removed. The Selukwe crushing, 
too, is very good comparatively, being 2,330 ounces for 
October compared with 1,585 ounces for September. 
Perhaps the real reason why so much more attention 
has been transferred to Rhodesians is to be found in 
the gambling possibilities which they offer. Whatever 
the explanation, the activity is there. Chartered shares 
have been the subject of large dealings, but 
the greatest rises have been marked in Rhodesia 
Explorations, Matabele Gold Reefs, Matabele Gold 
Mines and Bulawayo Extensions, though the im- 
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rovement in West Nicholsons, Crescens Matabele, 
Geelong, Globe and Phoenix and others is also to be 
noted. It seems almost unfair to point out, in con- 
nexion with the advances in these shares, that 
Rhodesia has yet to justify itself as a gold producer on 
a paying basis, and whatever the speculative nature of 
the game, present values of these shares are certainly not 
justified on any investment basis. But thea the move- 
ment is mainly speculative, and few people, we suppose, 
will make the mistake of imagining it is anything else. 


The trend of affairs in matters Westralian is indicated 
by the migration of a number of operators from that 
market to the Rhodesian. As a fact, Westralians have 
been a relatively quiet market. They have sympathised 
with Kaffirs to a considerable extent, but except for two 
or three noteworthy exceptions, they offer little scope 
for comment. Horseshoes have been in demand, and 
in the last day or two Boulders have been a feature on 
the reported rich strike. Concerning rich discoveries 
as a whole, and without any reference to that on the 
Boulder property, one may be pardoned for observing 
that in recent months they have been out of all propor- 
tion to the results expressed in crushings, good as the 
country’s output is. Lake Views remain a dangerous 
spot to touch, the game between bulls and bears being 
about where it was when we wrote last. The secretary 
has written to the papers giving the general views of 
Mr. Callahan, the manager, as to the value of the pro- 
perty. The pith of the explanation (which is to be 
detailed in Mr. Callahan’s annual report) is that the 
difficulties connected with the sulphide plant have been 
overcome, that the additions to the plant will, on com- 
pletion, give a total capacity of 450 tons a day, and 
that ‘‘ the great value of the mine lies in its extensive 
bodies of telluride and sulphide ore, of which he esti- 
mates that there is already developed and blocked out 
ready for treament over 304,000 tons.” The share- 
holders are promised ‘‘ highly satisfactory dividends” 
for a long series of years to come. 


REPORTS AND ISSUES OF THE WEEK. 


Manchester Liners, Limited, having a capital of 
41,000,000 has made a further issue of £ 300,000 four 
and a-half per cent. First Mortgage debentures of 
100 each at par. 

The Lancashire Finance Association, Limited, invites 
subscriptions to the Colt Gun and Carriage Company, 
Limited, for an issue of 250,000 shares of 4,1 each, being 
part of an issue of £350,000. The total capital is 
£500,000, and 150,000 shares are held in reserve. The 
present issue provides £50,000 working capital. The 
list closes on or before Wednesday 22 November at 
4 P.M. for both town and country. 


At the meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Isaac Liebes was 
able to give the shareholders of the Alaska Goldfields 
Limited a very encouraging account of the operations ot 
the company and of the progress made. The report 
to be presented shortly will evidently be satisfactory, 
judging from the figures given by the chairman, and at 
41 the shares of the company do not look anything 
like dear. 


INSURANCE. . 


HE Valuation Returns of a life office tell far more 
about the progress and prospects of a company 
than the Annual Reports, and consequently deserve 
much closer attention. If an office is doing well the 
publication of its Valuation Returns frequently has a 
stimulating effect upon its new business, while if its 
sition is unsatisfactory the preparation of these 
eturns and their transmission to the Board of Trade 
constitute a trying ordeal which the officials sometimes 
endeavour to make as little trying as possible by giving 
the minimum of publicity to the Returns. 


The London Life Association is happy in being in the 
first of these two positions, although it is doubtful 
whether the publication of its valuation returns for the 
past three years will increase its business, since the 
leading idea of the association seems to be to hide its 
light under a bushel, and only those who deliberately 
look into life assurance for themselves are likely to 
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know that the London Life is a strong company giving 
its policy-holders excellent results. Its liabilities are 
now valued by the healthy males table with interest 
at 34 per cent. for all policies issued prior to 1 July, 
1894, and with interest at 3 per cent. for participating 
policies issued since that date, and for policies without 
participating in profits. This means that liabilities to 
the extent of about £200,000 are valued on a 3 per 
cent. basis, while liabilities of over £4,000,000 are 
valued on a 3} per cent. basis. In the ordinary way 
34 per cent. is a higher rate of interest than first-class 
offices assume, several valuing at 2} per cent. and one 
even at 2 per cent. Of course the lower the rate of 
interest that is assumed the greater are the reserves and 
the better the prospects for future bonuses. 


The business of the London Life is of a peculiar 
character, and for the older policies 34 per cent. is a 
quite adequate basis in spite of the fact that the 
average rate of interest yielded by the assets for the 
past three years was only £3 16s. 11d. The special 
character of the business is that high premiums are 
charged in the early years of assurance, and after 
seven years are reduced by bonuses by a very large 
proportion of the original premiums. This system leads 
to a misunderstanding of the company’s figures when 
compared with other offices. In the first place it brings 
out an abnormally low expense ratio, only 4°6 per cent. 
of the premiums having been absorbed in expenses, and 
nothing at all in commission, which the office does not 
pay. The London Life is undoubtedly very economically 
managed, but the high premiums charged at the 
commencement of assurance is entered in the accounts 
as premiums throughout the whole period of policy 
existence, although policy-holders may as a matter 
of fact have no premiums at all to pay, owing 
to their having been extinguished by bonuses. 
To enter as premiums amounts that have never been 
received is quite correct book-keeping, but the result is 
to show the London Life in an unduly favourable 
position as compared with other offices. If the expenses 
were compared with the sum assured rather than with 
the premium paid the office would show up well, but 
not so well. 


Another effect of this system is to bring out reserves 
for future expenses and profits at something like 66 per 
cent. of the premium income, as compared with a reserve 
of about 20 per cent. by most other companies. This 
enormous strength is in one sense more apparent 
than real, but it is necessary to provide for the 
maintenance in the future of the large abatement of 
premium, which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
company’s business, and which makes it so good an 
office for policy-holders who are determined to keep 
their policies in force till death or maturity. Policy- 
holders who assured before 1855 are now not only 
paying no premiums, but are having 7 or 8 per cent. 
of the premium added each year to the sum assured, 
the additions being accumulated at 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest. Policies effected between 1855 and 
1865 are now paying only 2 or 3 percent. of the original 
premium, while later series of policy-holders are paying 
17, 27, and 37 per cent. of the original premium re- 
spectively. These figures when carefully considered 
form a striking testimony to the merits of the London 
Life for ordinary straightforward life assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEviEw. 


S1r,— When Mr. Henson’s article upon the Society of 
Jesus appeared in your issue of 14 October I addressed 
a short letter to you to protest against a definite and 
injurious statement which it contained, a pure questicn 
of fact. I had no intention of undertaking to reply to 
the whole of that writer’s rhetorical indictment. I 
wrote simply to contradict the calumny that a Jesuit 
was bound by his Constitutions to commit a sin when 
his superior commanded him todo so. Apart from this 
serious misquotation I should not have considered an 
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article avowedly founded on a book like Canon Pen- 
nington’s worth troubling you about, and it was with 
some surprise that subsequently, on looking into 
Crockford to see who Mr. Henson might be, I discovered 
that he was a Fellow of a distinguished Oxford College. 

Mr. Henson now admits, if I rightly conceive him, 
that the controverted words supposed to be taken from 
the writings of S. Ignatius are a mistranslation. He 
also makes no attempt to produce justification for the 
other maxims cited, which I have characterised as 
‘‘atrociously garbled.” It would seem to follow 
naturally from this that Mr. Henson should in some 
way express regret for making a calumnious accusation 
on worthless evidence, or that he should at least accept 
my assurance that I and every other Jesuit regard with 
abhorrence the doctrine which he attributed to us. 
Instead of that, he has the meanness, I can use no 
other word, to insinuate that S. Ignatius and his 
followers have availed themselves intentionally of the 
ambiguity of the phrase ‘‘obligatio ad peccatum” 
in order to screen their sinister designs ‘‘ under 
innocent formule.” In other words Mr. Henson re- 
tracts nothing but his previous admission that Loyola 
was, at any rate, candid in his villainy. NowS. Ignatius 
is not merely a Jesuit, but he is a canonised saint of the 
Catholic Church. Does Mr. Henson realise that he is 
offering an insult to the whole Catholic body when he 
supposes that they honour yearly upon their altars a 
man who according to him was in plain English both a 
scoundrel and a hypocrite ? 

Hardly less astounding are Mr. Henson’s own ad- 
missions. He was aware, it appears, in writing his 
article that Ranke inclined to an innocent interpretation 
of the passage quoted. He had also “ read at the time 
the controversy in which some years ago Mr. Symonds 
was engaged ” (does he mean Mr. Symonds’ formal re- 
tractation in the *‘ Fortnightly Review” of May 1893 ?). 
Further ‘‘ Mr. Lilly’s fascinating volume,” which 
answers Mr. Symonds and explains the point at length, 
‘**is an old friend” of his. None the less Mr. Henson 
was not deterred from crediting the Jesuits with this 
atrocious doctrine, without qualification of any sort, and 
he even professed indignation at my ‘‘rashness” in 
challenging his accuracy. Surely if his memory of Mr. 
Lilly’s lucid exposition was so very treacherous, I had 
some excuse for developing the point, even at the risk 
of ‘‘slaying the slain.” I trust at any rate that Mr. 
Henson will not so readily forget the meaning of obligatio 
ad peccatum in future. 

I am quite aware that in thus confining myself to one 
definite point of fact, | am making no answer to the 
argumentum ex infamia upon which Mr. Henson would 
prefer to base his indictment of the Jesuits. I have no 
desire to avoid the subject, and I hope to discuss it 
elsewhere, but there is not room for it in this place. To 
begin with, whereas Mr. Henson describes his article as 
‘* bristling with facts,” I should describe it as bristling 
with unsupported assertions, many of which are palpably 
ridiculous and rejected by the mcderate men of all 
schools of thought. He appeals to history. But to 
what writers of history? Is it to the ‘slight, popular 
and prejudiced,” but ‘‘ not contemptible ” book of Canon 
Pennington, or is it to the ‘‘ fascinating volume ” of Mr. 
Lilly? Mr. Lilly is no Jesuit, but there is hardly one of 
the historical points, I fancy, which Mr. Henson raises 
in which Mr. Lilly would not take a diametrically oppo- 
site view. Or again, I ask would Mr. Henson go to 
Froude or to Lingard, to Motley or tc Kervyn de 
Lettenhove, and soon? To show how Mr. Henson’s 
mind is warped, he persists in this very letter in quoting 
words of Ranke’s, which as my article pointed out, were 
cancelled by the great historian in his latest editions. 
Surely this is not the sort of man one looks to 
for a verdict on delicate points of historical criticism. 
Or again, could anything be more misleading, not 
to say untrue, than the assertion that ‘‘the best and 
not the worst elements of the Church are against the 
Jesuits”? How I wonder would Mr. Henson class 
such men as S. Philip Neri, S. Francis of Sales, or 
S. Vincent of Paul, or does he suppose that because 
S. Charles Borromeo in former times, or Cardinal 
Manning in our own, found themselves in conflict with 
the Society upon some point of opinion or discipline 
they therefore thought that the Jesuits were capable of 
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the basest of crimes and ought forthwith to be ex- 
terminated? Surely it is possible for one good man to 
differ from another in religion or politics without 
supposing his opponent to be a thief or a liar. As for 
Pascal, I can only say that there is no book of casuistry 
that ever was written, whether the author be a Jeremy 
Taylor, or a S, Alphonsus Liguori, which does not 
lend itself to attack, if an assailant is minded to put an 
evil construction on chance words and isolated sen- 
tences. Such men as Mr. Lilly and Dean Church, both 
possessed with the sincerest admiration for Pascal, 
admit that his presentment of Jesuit doctrine is ‘‘ not 
even approximately fair.” 

But I have no intention of discussing the matter 
further and I can only apologise for having already 
occupied so much valuable space.—I remain, your 
obedient servant, HERBERT THURSTON, S.J]. 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL CHILDREN’S 
BANQUET. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Ludgate Hill. 

Sir,—May I make a special appeal to the generosity 
of your readers? For some years I have arranged an 
annual banquet to the Ragged School Children of 
London, and have supplemented it by a distribution 
of Christmas hampers to crippled boys and girls whose 
infirmities, of course, prevent them from enjoying the 
feast provided for their more robust brothers and sisters 
at the Guildhall. 

This year I am again undertaking the work in the 
face of much difficulty. 

There are fully 5,000 deserving crippled little ones 
in London, and, as one of the Sheriffs, 1 am particularly 
anxious that there should be no disappointment in my 
year of office. 

That personal reason, however, is not the one that 
urges me to write, but the consciousness that in the 
patriotic fervour which is directing so many thousands 
of pounds to the relief of the sufferers through the 
present war, there may be a tendency to overlook the 
regular claims upon our purses. 

I fear that among the Reservists, many of whom may 
be destined to fall in action, there are many who are 
the fathers of these cripples, and, therefore, I feel it 
my duty again to ask for the assistance of the public, 
in order that in their sad homes some consolation may 
be afforded at Christmas, if not, always, in the case of 
the widow or orphan, certainly in that of a family 
whose bread-winner has gone to the front in the cause 
of his country. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Crippled Children 
Fund at Ludgate Hill addressed to 

Yours faithfully, W. P. TRELOAR, 
Alderman and Sheriff. 


*““THE PRINCE OF ARMY CHAPLAINS.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—They who like myself sympathise with the 
unfortunate Charles I. cannot fail to appreciate your 
bold and independent criticisms of the conduct of 
regicides. Strange to say, even Hugh Peters has 
enthusiastic supporters in certain journals of to-day ! 
Mr. Gardiner, in idealising Cromwell, is of course com- 
pelled to defend his ‘Prince of Army Chaplains” 
oblivious of Sir Walter Scott, who knew a great deal 
more about the Great Rebellion than Carlyle. ‘‘ His 
character ” says Sir Walter, referring to Hugh Peters, 
‘*hovered between the hypocrite, knave, and enthusiast, 
and a hypochondriac. The Cavaliers imputed to him a 
great and habitual latitude in what the cant of the age 
called creature comforts.” 

A popular magazine, published in Edinburgh in 1862, 
gives a much worse account of Peters than I have given 
in my ‘‘ Prince of Army Chaplains ” which you noticed 
in your last issue. But probably, Sir Walter Scott’s 
verdict will be accepted by the unprejudiced. Your 
reviewer has given me credit for hinting that the Great 
Rebellion was a precursor and prototype of other 
cataclysms. We are now fighting a South African 
‘* Cromwellian ” army of saints, who wish to ‘‘ possess 
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the earth ” in those parts. So that the Cromwellian 
Tercentenary is, after a fashion, celebrating itself! Mr. 
Gardiner, in his account of Hugh Peters, omitted to 
notice that ‘‘ the man after Cromwell’s own heart” was 
(as I have given full evidence in my little work) sent 
over to Great Britain by the New England saints, in 
order to forward the revolution which had begun with 
the murder of Strafford and ‘‘the chaining up those 
biting beasts the Bishops.”—Yours very truly, 
Gro. COLOMB. 


THE SYMPHONY. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
6 Harley Place, Harley Street, N.W. 


Sir,—I am sorry that incidentally I should have called 
forth a protest from your correspondent, Mr. T. J 
Davies, on so hackneyed a subject as the definition and 
meaning of the word ‘‘ symphony.” It was a discussion 
that amused our grandfathers. As Mr. Davies observes 
the word ‘‘ symphony,” considered etymologically, has 
not much meaning, but he falls back on the association 
of the word with the masterpieces of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert, Brahms and others; that is to say 
I suppose symphony means for Mr. Davies a long work 
of many movements and having the character of lofty 
utterance. Apparently anything less ‘‘ big” would not 
be called a symphony by Mr. Davies though it might 
be in sonata—or symphony— form. cannot but 
admire the elasticity of Mr. Davies’ sense of 
association, for does not the word symphony cover 
for him the works of Mozart (who did write a 
symphony in one movement) and Beethoven, of 
Haydn and Brahms—although these are totally .diffe- 
rent in the character of their music? So far 
from not preferring to call a spade a spade, I| particu- 
larly urged in my ‘‘ Chord” article that a symphony 
should be called a symphony even if written in one move- 
ment, for the simple reason that if that one movement 
is in symphony form the work is a symphony, whether 
the word quarrels or not with Mr. Davies’ sense of 
association. And another aim of my article was to 
show that the symphony has never been a hard and 
fast musical form, but from the first has developed and 
is developing. If in the future it develops away from 
what may be called the symphony style (not a matter of 
musical form at all) perhaps Mr. Runciman or myself, 
or both, will invent a new name for it to please Mr. 
Davies. And then we shall not be calling a spade 
a spade and possibly Mr. Davies will rejoice at our 
discarding the only name by which such a work should 
be called.—Obediently yours, 

Epwarp A. BAUGHAN. 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Diocesan Training College, York, 7 November, 1899. 


S1r,—I should like to add a word to the discussion 
initiated in his usual vigorous style by ‘‘ J. F. R.” on 
the state of music teaching. My own opinion, gained 
from long experience is that not twenty percent. of the 
self-styled ‘‘ teachers of music” have the faintest idea 
of the science of teaching. While the Government has 
for many years past recognised the fact that there are 
scientific principles underlying the art of teaching gene- 
rally, and has insisted that all teachers in State schools 
shall be thoroughly grounded in those principles, those 
responsible for the training (sic) of music teachers have 
tried merely to turn out good executants or composers, 
trusting to luck for the rest. 

Who that has had anything to do with school-work 
has not found that a brilliant scholar often makes a poor 
teacher, and that a poor student who has applied him- 
self diligently to the art of teaching makes a splendid 
instructor in his limited sphere ? How many of our music 
schools have special classes for training their students.in 
the science of education ? Theconsequence of this neglect 
is that young students leave the schools and call them- 
selves ‘‘professors” and ‘‘teachers” when there is 
hardly an educational maxim which they do not break 
a dozen tintes in the course of every lesson. The waste 
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of effort on the part of both teacher and taught which 
thus goes on is enormous. Moreover the monopoly of 
important teaching posts which our big music schools 
at present enjoy is not conducive to the spread of real 
musical education. How often we find a young organ- 
ist and choirmaster who has not even elementary 
notions of discipline! No wonder that the clergy often 
prefer their schoolmaster for the post, who, though not 
a musician perhaps, is, at any rate, a teacher. Besides, 
amid all the frothy rhetoric which has been expended. 
over the question of ‘‘ unqualified” teachers the fact is 
patent that many of our humbler undecorated teachers 
make better instructors in the elementary stages than 
their brethren with gorgeous diplomas, simply because. 
they have not thought it beneath their dignity to apply 
a few elementary truths concerning teaching to their 
work. Teaching as an art is no longer in the empirical 
stage, and not before our music colleges have appre- 
ciated this truth will the term ‘‘teacher of music” 
cease to be a synonym for incapacity.—Yours faithfully,. 
RosBert T. Wuire, Mus.D. 


A GERMAN LYRIC. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Blackburn. 


Sir,—Here is yet another rendering of the ‘‘ Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ” :— 
The mountain tops, in golden 
Sunlight dying, 
Whisper of rest : 
The forest-birds in silence 
Now are lying 
Each at its rest: 
And motionless, by evening airs unshaken, 
The forest crest : 
Wait thou! and soon thou too 
Shall from life’s heavy dream awaken, 
On the great Father’s breast ! 
I am, yours, F. W. B. V. 


**THE HARVEST OF PLUMES.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


‘The Warren,” Coventry Park, Streatham, 
8 November, 1899. 


Sir,—Will you allow a woman to say a word in- 
answer to Mr. Joseph Collinson’s letter in your last 
issue ? 

Judging from the bitterness with which Mr. Collinson 
speaks of ‘‘ feminine caprice,” I conclude that he takes 
the usual narrow view whichetgnores the most obvious 
examples of cruelty near at hand, and loves to tilt at 
foreigners or women, on account of their depravity. 

Mr. Collinson knows well that they who chiefly 
benefit from this ‘‘ Harvest of Plumes” are the men 
engaged in the business of killing the birds. Let him 
appeal to them to desist. He may save himself the 
trouble, for their ‘‘ caprice” for money-making would 
at once give the hypocritical reply ‘‘ The demand causes 


us to continue.” —Yours faithfully, 
C. Leman Hare. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
New York, 2 November, 1899. 


Sir,—In your issue of 21st ult., I read your remarks, 
in reference to the feelings of Americans towards. 
England. Speaking broadly, it is all a matter of race. 
All the Irish and their descendants and all men of Irish 
descent hate England. These men are very numerous 
here. Almost all Germans, their descendants, and men 
of German descent dislike England. These men are 
also very numerous in this country. The vast majority 
of Americans, who are of English stock, have an affec- 
tion for England, as against any other European 
country. Ina dispute between England and this country, 
their feelings of course, would be with their native land. 

Yours respectfully, A. SPENCE. 
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REVIEWS. | 
RUBENS. 


“Rubens. His Life, his Work and his Time.” By 
Emile Michel. Translated by Elizabeth Lee. 
Two vols. London: Heinemann. 1899. £2 2s. 

rose at four o’clock every morning and 

went forth to hear Mass. With a mind thus 

fortified and calmed he returned home to work till five 
o’clock in the evening with a break for the mid-day 
meal, at which he ate and drank with great temperance. 
He was the loving husband of a first and a second wife, 
a fond father, a man easily accessible and serviceable 
to acquaintances, as little jealous as a king towards 
other painters, a genial and interesting friend, a 
scholar, a diplomatist, the companion and loyal adviser 
of princes. The most prolific master among painters 
who ever lived, he was also the most punctual man of 
business, and one scrupulously honourable. Employing 
an army of assistants to cope with his vast commissions 
and appetite for design, he controlled and used them 
like his own hand, measured on a tarif the degree of 
his own intervention in a picture once he had furnished 
the sketch, accepted with superb assurance orders that 
would have filled singly the lifetime of artists less per- 
fectly organised, and completed them with incredible 
despatch. He realised the dream of many painters in 
overleaping frequently the intervening stages of picture 
drudgery, of finishing with a fresh eye in the temper of 
the first sketch ; but to do this he had to train his slaves 
to something of his own vigorous grasp of construction 
and royal ease of drawing. He stands among great 
men of the world in virtue of a perfect control over 
rare powers of mind, able to direct and divert them 
to this end or that with nice adaptation of means, un- 
harassed temper, high probity dignity and self-posses- 
sion. 

“Rubens,” said William Blake, “is a most out- 
rageous demon.” To Blake’s kind, and we may say to 
English imagination generally, he can never be a 
sympathetic spirit. A prince of this world, he was 
unhampered by the brooding or terrifying presence of 
another ; a fecund father of shapes beyond the measure 
of Zola’s evangelists he did not curiously scrutinise 
their features, he never lamed himself in a wrestle 
with angels. To our moody twilight poetry with its 
dream heavens and haggard face to the daylight his 
serene noonday spirit was a stranger. His was the 
athlete’s joy, and he exercises himself often in the sacred 
places of legend as if taking a turn with the dumb- 
bells or trapeze. He will never be forgiven for 
this by the mystic mind even though his humanity 
expresses itself at times in magnanimous tenderness 

ief or passion. He is too much at ease in Zion ; and 
in other regions where the saint the lover or the poet 
goes warily, he romps with his train of healthy 
roysterers who never know a pang. For all that the 
painter, even the English painter comes to him at last, 
foregoing his demand for profundity of sentiment, 
austerity of form and the grave virginal air of the art 
in its morning, to understand this superhuman outburst 
of the joy of life at the vintage time. Rubens gives us 
the spectacle of enormous force at a time when art is 
over-ripe and ought to be languid. Melancholy and 
inwardness were to settle down ; but at the very end of 

a world the crescendo of the glory of the flesh instead 

of declining rang out in an unheard-of climax; and 

form, already drunken in writhing column and florid 

decoration, reeled off the stage not a paralytic but a 

giant. The tottering revel was painted so as to outdo 

the prime in strength by a sober business-like gentle- 
man organised to do what he would with brushes. 

They who wish to approach the art of Rubens across 
an initial distaste ought to read the frequent passages 
in Delacroix’s journal devoted to his painting. They 
will begin to understand what a force and source this 
genius is for talents more thoughtful and scrupulous 
than himself. Or he may be approached on different 
sides by way of the less universal poets he has inspired ; 
Vandyck, thinning him out in a vein of elegance ; by 

atteau set up for life by a single picture, the ‘‘ Garden 
of Love,” by Gainsborough and the English landscapists 
provided for in the leisure of his declining years. It is 
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by such a circuit that we arrive at a measure of the 
man. 

In the two fine volumes just published by Mr. 
Heinemann in an English translation, that learned 
writer M. Emile Michel gives us a full account of the 
master’s life and works. He has swept into it his own 
earlier studies and those of a host of special students, 
checking the whole by a final review of the galleries. 
If the manner of telling the story is a little wanting in 
concision the illustration of all the sides of Rubens’ 
life is ample and exact, and is a worthy monument 
of industry and taste. The reproduction of pictures 
and drawings is no less ample. Readers of the 
Life of Rembrandt, with which this is ‘uniform, 
will know what to expect. Three hundred 
and fifty-two illustrations of different kinds make up a 
fair representation even of that vast production. To 
give so many it has been necessary that the general 
scale should be small, and the book can hardly rank 
with the same publisher’s ‘‘ Gainsborough” as an 
example of luxurious book-making. But for purposes 
of reference it is the more useful. The progress of 
Rubens’ art is well illustrated when we put side by 
side three successive representations of the same scene, 
the ‘‘ Raising of the Cross” given in the first volume. 
The lax arrangement of the first two is thrown over 
in the third for a magnificently simple design in 
which the whole composition is one heave of the 
cross by straining figures, and the white body lies 
offered to a bare sky with an eloquence surpassing the 
efforts at facial expression and bystanders’ emotion in 
the first essays. For comparisons such as this these 
modern publications with their abundant photographic 
illustrations give us the opportunity, and their compara- 
tive cheapness makes them possible to a great many 
students. Rubens now takes his place beside the works 
on Rembrandt and Leonardo that Mr. Heinemann has 
given us in English form, and a renewed study of him 
ought to be a salutary and vivifying influence for 
English art. 


A GENUINE ESSAYIST. 


“The Decay of Sensibility.” By Stephen Gwynn. 
London: Lane. 1900. 5s. net. 

(= pleasure in reading this volume of reprinted 

papers has been no whit lessened by the fact that 
some already were familiar. As pleasure is the only 
standard to which this kind of writing must conform, 
we add simply that the pleasure has been considerable 
and distinct in quality. Now that so many people 
write with ease and even knowledge on the fleets of 
Europe or the food supply, one likes to be ‘reminded 
that the essay proper is still with us. Mr. Gwynn has 
not a few of the gifts that go to form the pure essayist. 
Most obvious of these is the gift of making criticism 
seem irrelevant. In point of fact what he has to 
say is not often debatable, but there is a feeling 
all the while that he might say anything he 
chose without offending us or provoking our con- 
tentious instincts. He not only puts the reader in a 
good temper, he convinces him further that the good 
temper is quite beyond ruffling. To do this is an 
amiable act, and the essayist who does it is in a fair way 
to achievement. The true essay, like the right sort of 
dinner, should induce that attitude of mind for which 
the points and angles of truth lose their sharpness 
without actually gaining in symmetry. As we read we 
should acquire the mood in which zeal for correction of 
our neighbours is absorbed in the sense of common 
frailty, this in turn being mitigated by the thought that 
most of us are excellent fellows when all is said. For 
the uniformly strenuous person, the person who cannot 
unbend, the delights of this attitude are a sealed book. 
The essay is not for him. Certainly he will not think 
much of Mr. Gwynn, who wins our heart on his 
first page by observing of Miss Austen, ‘‘I cannot 
forgive her her ideals, not even for the sake of 
her dislikes.”” Nor is this food for earnest spirits : 
‘‘Man and wife are still a unit, as appears by the 
excitement when they become two.” Not that Mr. 
Gwynn is frivolous as a rule. There is no straining for 
epigram ; strain of every sort is pleasingly absent from 
his writing. Often he is humorous, but always in the 
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fitting way, the way of which we have the philosophy 
in his own agreeable little paper on the subject. His 
humour is the outcome of highly sane observation, of 
the mental balance which implies a fine sense of the 
incongruous. The same sense is effective in lighting up 
his impressions of nature. As naturalist he is very 
engaging. ‘‘The duck on dry land is low comedy 
personified ; swimming, he is still a comedian, plump, 
roguish, affable, and twinkling. But when he takes to 
his wings he is one of the most picturesque things in 
creation.” Touches like these abound, and make some 
pretty reading. There are serious things in the book too, 
and much acute and genialtheorising. Buthereagain Mr. 
Gwynn is the true essayist. His theorising is never cut 
and dried, never dogmatic. Thoughtful he is, often 
suggestive, but with a show of irresponsibility and collo- 
quial lightness of tone. He can more or less explore a 
subject while appearing to sail round it. Sometimes 
the conversational manner holds him strongly, and our 
heads are visited with the kind of bolt a good talker 
will always let fly to draw out an argument, or to carry 
a point at all costs. Witness his plea for ‘‘ the un- 
affected joys of dumpling.” ‘‘I would let them burn 
all the works of Mr. Pater to preserve three or four 
novels by Sir Walter Besant.” This is a clincher and 
no mistake. Thrown at one gravely and without warn- 
ing, nothing could be more provocative ; but the remark 
comes at the end of an essay, and by then the illusion of 
having dined is upon us. So far from being annoyed, 
we are delighted. The extravagance, the very air of 
random, gets propriety from the setting. 

Throughout these essays the style is easy, graceful, 
and, like the matter, essentially modern. Tricks with 
words are avoided, and in this respect Mr. Gwynn is an 
attractive exception among the younger essayists. 
There is wholesome fresh air in all he writes, along 
with a pleasing strain of humanity and tenderness. 
Add to this that his pages bear some trace of that 
peculiar charm which is the salt of the essay. The 
masters in this part of literature enchant one with the 
sense of being in their confidence. Their minds take 
friendly and familiar shape before us, appearing as it 
were not in stiff portraiture, but with natural expres- 
sion and in their every-day clothes. We do not rank 
Mr. Gwynn with the masters, but now and then in 
reading his book we suspect just a touch of this pre- 
serving quality. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE SUDAN CAMPAIGN. 


“*The River War.” By Winston Spencer Churchill. 
Edited by Colonel F. Rhodes. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans. 1899. 36s. 

**The Sudan Campaign, 1896-99.” By ‘‘ An Officer.” 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1899. Ios. 6d. 


Ts momentous events now in progress tend to 
dwarf those of only yesterday, and books on the 
quite recent operations in Upper Egypt are almost 
ancient history. The whole subject indeed is some- 
what threadbare, torn and worn by many various hands, 
and the two books which have just appeared will 
probably appeal to a rather indifferent public. Yet 
both the ‘‘Sudan Campaign” by ‘An Officer” and 
the ‘‘ River War” by Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill 
deserve more than a passing notice. They have many 
blemishes, but they have their merits too, and both are 
useful contributions to our military literature. The 
first is the plain unvarnished tale of a soldier told in 
rather rough rugged manner but with directness and 
special knowledge, for, although it may be presumption 
to penetrate the writer’s incognito, it is clearly shown 
that he was in a position of trust near the Sirdar 
throughout the campaign. Common gossip credits 
that distinguished soldier Hector Macdonald with the 
authorship, but there is strong internal evidence against 
this conclusion, and it is much more likely that the 
anonymous ‘ Officer” is Sir Leslie Rundle who was 
the Sirdar’s Chief of the Staff. There could be no 
question however of the hand that penned the ‘‘ River 
War,” even if Mr. Churchill’s name was not on the 
title-page, for only this astonishing young man who has 
already brought himself into some prominence and of 
whom we shall probably hear much more, could 
have written these two ponderous and pretentious 
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volumes. Their perusal must leave the expert reader a 
prey to very mingled emotions: admiration at the 
writer’s undoubted cleverness, amazement at his auda- 
city, amusement at the simplicity with which he so 
often ‘‘gives himself away.” There is no doubt that 
Mr. Churchill designed his work to be a monumental 
record, a comprehensive survey of the war from the 
rise of Mahdism to its extinction at Omdurman, and he 
was no doubt fairly well equipped for the task. He 
has inherited much of that marked faculty for assimi- 
lating facts which was so strongly developed in his 
father. Lord Randolph Churchill had few equals in 
the art of digesting a voluminous bluebook and master- 
ing its essential details. His son is skilful in acquiring 
surface knowledge and by far the greater part of the 
‘*River War” is compounded of materials supplied by 
others. Mr. Churchill rewrites in his own peculiar 
fashion, annexingly freely and, as he no doubt sincerely 
believes, improving and illuminating the original texts 
given us by Charles Gordon, Colvile, Wingate, Slatin 
Pacha and the whole army of writers official and 
private who have preceded him in the field. The com- 
pilation is admirably done; the narrative misses no 
important points; it is written brilliantly but a little 
jerkily, perhaps, in sentences so short and sharp that 
they hit like hailstones; it is in the main exact, and 
indeed Mr. Winston Churchill assures us its accuracy 
is unimpeachable, for those most competent to correct 
him have reviewed and revised the text. When he 
deals with matters at first hand, from his own personal 
observation, that is to say, as in the later phases of the 
war, he loses much of his power of selection and often 
becomes prolix and diffuse. The rdle of the war 
correspondent striking off snapshot impressions from 
the busy scene around is not the best preparation for 
the military historian. Undue stress is often laid by 
Mr. Churchill upon small stirring incidents and he is 
wanting in general breadth of view. 

It is always more agreeable to praise than to blame, 
and precedence has been given to what is commendable 
in the ‘‘ River War.” The annoying feature in the book 
is the irrepressible egoism of its author, although even 
this might be greatly forgiven him as no more than the 
exuberance of self-sufficient youth. But the airs of in- 
fallibility he assumes are irritating ; the freedom of his 
criticism and his unfailing readiness to condemn cannot 
be passed by without protest. He is perpetually finding 
fault is this ‘‘ terrible cornet of horse.” Nothing pleases 
him much ; little is sacred to him, he spares neither 
persons nor things when in his precocious judgment he 
thinks they are wrong. He alternately chides and 
patronises the undoubtedly capable commander who 
must ever be the central figure of the war. ‘‘ I discern 
no wonderful skill in the (Sirdar’s) manceuvres,” he 
writes of the dispositions made by the practised leader 
in that crisis of the Omdurman fight when the flank 
attack on Macdonald necessitated a complete change of 
front, but he grudgingly admits that they were ‘‘ those 
of a man entirely unmoved either by the emergency or 
scale of the event.” He takes General Kitchener to 
task for his want of sympathy with his subordinates, 
accusing him of coldly throwing away the most 
trusted when the end was attained, yet he concedes 
him a high order of military talent, and points his 
approval by the italicised phrase that ‘‘in nearly 
three years of war nothing of any consequence went 
wrong.” We may however leave Lord Kitchener’s re- 
putation to defend itself and pass on to protest against 
other crude and hasty verdicts passed by this self- 
constituted critic. Mr. Churchill discusses and disposes 
of many grave military problems with the easy flippancy 
of one who is entirely without responsibility. He has 
no great confidence in the method of advancement by 
selection, he denounces the present practice of con- 
ferring honours and rewards wholesale ; he has his own 
opinion on the comparative merits of weapons of war 
and their projectiles, speaking with the same airy con- 
fidence of guns big and small, explosives and ammuni- 
tion as though he were both a skilled artillerist and a 
practised rifleman. Upon his own particular arm, the 
cavalry, he has the most pronounced views. ‘‘I left 
the Indian frontier an enthusiastic admirer of the lance ; 
Egypt shook my convictions.” We must treat his 


opinion with the respect due to one who rode in the 
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memorable charge of the 21st Lancers ; yet something 
more than the experience of a “‘ serre file” in one shock 
of battle is needed to upset views held on wider 
grounds. The British Government, the War Office, 
the whole military hierarchy whom he holds up to 
ineffable scorn may be left like Lord Ki‘~hener to take 
care of themselves, but it is worth noting that the 
dissatisfied subaltern sometimes passes from the 
bitterest philippics into platitudes and childish digres- 
sions of his own. There ought to be no place in a 
serious work aiming, among other things, at the reform 
of administrative shortcomings for such fustian as the 
following—phrases taken at random through some 950 
pages :—‘‘ Opportunity comes to few.” ‘* Liberty leads 
to license, restraint to tyranny.” ‘‘ The telescope is an 
invaluable aid to reconnaissance.” ‘‘A bad man’s dis- 
like is but a doubtful evil; the dislike of a bad man is 
but a venial crime.” Copybook headings are out of 
place in the mouth of a Daniel come to judgment. 

If a balance were struck between the two books 
under notice it might be said that Mr. Churchill’s serves 
for pleasure and ‘‘ An Officer’s” for profit. To the un- 
instructed the ‘‘ River War” will no doubt be pleasing 
enough, and even the most critical will find in it much to 
interest and amuse. ‘‘An Officer” gives us a careful 
and complete chronicle from first to last, concentrating 
himself, after a brief survey of antecedent events, upon 
the Sirdar’s progress from Akasheh in 1896 to Khartum 
in 1898, tracing him step by step through good and 
evil fortune, and there was much of both, the one 
greatly aided by the forethought and skilful working of 
the master mind of the general in chief command, the 
other conquered by a tenacious fixity of purpose that 
rose superior to many heavy blows of adverse fate. It 
is a statement of plain facts told evidently with authority 
and gaining weight therefrom, but the facts speak 
always for themselves, for the reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions unhampered and uninfluenced by rash 
comments or glib criticism. As a book of reference 
embodying the whole history of the war ‘‘ An Officer’s”’ 
account must have undoubtedly permanent value. 


BOOKS OF THE “‘CHURCH CRISIS.” 


1. ** Church and Faith, being Essays on the Teaching 
of the Church of England.” London: Blackwood. 
1899. 7s. 6d. net. 

2. ‘* The State and the Church.” By the Hon. Arthur 
Elliot. London: Macmillan. 1899. 2s. 6d. 

3. ** The Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Letters to 
his son by Roundell, first Earl of Selborne. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 3s. 6d. 


So he mass of controversial literature, and literature 
which owes such attention as the public extends 
to it mainly to the passions kindled by controversy, has 
received notable increase during the last two years. 
The parties in the Church are drawing themselves to- 
gether, realising their distinctive aspirations, and setting 
out with such persuasiveness as they possess their 
theological and ecclesiastical ‘‘ platforms.” The modern 
fashion of combined authorship lends itself admirably to 
this process. The quality, weight, and tendency of the 
volume are revealed in the list of authors. Its circula- 
tion is ensured in advance by engaging the service of so 
many individual ‘‘ followings.” An excellent specimen 
of such composition is the substantial work just pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Bishop of Hereford. 
This impulsive ‘and arbitrary prelate disclaims in his 
brief introductory essay any partisan character for the 
book, but his own name on the title-page will sufficiently 
discount the disclaimer. Dr. Percival was an eminent 
schoolmaster, and is a strenuous and devoted bishop, 
but the whole colour of his public action is that of the 
political and ecclesiastical partisan. In the earlier 
stages of the crisis, his ‘‘charge’” was the most 
elaborately ptovocative pronouncement which issued 
from the Episcopate : and, with the best intentions in 
the world, he remains the most inveterate and unteach- 
able partisan on the Bench. Having said this, we 
hasten to admit that this volume of essays has 
very substantial merits. It represents an alliance 
of the Evangelicals and the Latitudinarians against 
the High Church party. There is much variety 
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of standpoint and not a little mutual contradiction. 
Dr. Wace on ‘‘ The First Principles of Protestantism ” 
is learned, conciliatory, and relevant. Dean Farrar 
follows with a thin, intemperate, rhetorical, and provo- 
cative effusion, bristling with extravagances. ‘‘ Our 
Church denies that there is any sacrifice in the Lord’s 
Supper.” The Holy Communion ‘‘ is not once alluded 
to by S. John the divine in his Gospel.” The famous 
Commission ‘‘ was not addressed to priests at all, but 
to all Christians.” Confession ‘‘ contributes absolutely 
nothing to the cause of morality” and so forth. 
Dr. Wright on ‘‘ The Voice of the Fathers ” is learned 
and acute, but, as he limits himself to the first two 
centuries, he really evades the difficulty he aspires to 
meet. The earlier writers must be interpreted in such 
wise as to explain the assumptions of the later patristic 
literature. Mr. Bartlett on ‘‘the Catholic Church” 
serves up again the cold remains of his Bampton 
Lectures of 1888. Dr. Drury discusses the Lord’s 
Supper temperately and reverently, but he would have 
some difficulty in justifying himself to the Dean of 
Canterbury. The thorny subject of the ‘‘ Confessional” 
is treated by Mr. Meyrick with learning and moderation : 
and Dr. Moule sets forth the ‘‘ Tests of True Religion” 
with characteristic persuasiveness. Probably the two 
essays which will most attract attention are those by 
Mr. Chancellor Smith on ‘‘ The Laity of the Church of 
England” and by Mr. Montague Barlow on the estab- 
lishment of the Church. There is nothing new or 
original in either, but the subjects dealt with are much 
debated at the present time and both writers set out 
their facts clearly and accurately. Mr. Smith practi- 
cally endorses the programme of the ‘‘ Church Reform 
League.” He is sanguine enough to believe that ‘‘ if a 
strenuous effort were made to obtain ” an Act conferring 
extensive powers on the Convocations, ‘‘ it is inconceiv- 
able thatit would be seriously opposed.” Faithcan remove 
the mountains, but we confess that in our opinion 
nothing less will be requisite in order to carry through 
a project which, whether good or bad, is properly revo- 
lutionary. The proposal to blend the parochial and con- 
gregational principles in the constitution of Parochial 
Councils seems open to insuperable objections. It would 
be simpler and more effective within urban areas to 
repudiate the parochial system altogether. The crucial 
question of the Franchise is scarcely faced. A property 
or residence qualification would flood the vestry with 
non-religious or irreligious members ; any ecclesiastical 
qualification would either reduce the members of the 
vestry to an insignificant fraction of the inhabitants or 
govern the Church by women. ‘‘So long as our Church 
retains its connexion with the State, the householder 
franchise, with a condition of Church membership super- 
added, appears to be the correct principle ; and under 
that franchise qualified women would continue to be 
members of the vestry, as they are at present.” But 
how could such an arrangement be justified on any 
ecclesiastical principle? And how would it satisfy the 
aspirations of religious reformers? Mr. Montague 
Barlow assumes throughout the continuity of the pre- 
Reformation Church. He could as alawyer do nothing 
else. We notice a curious statement that ‘‘in Catholic 
countries the Church, as a rule, is not an established 
Church.” What is the Roman Church but established 
in France, Austria, Spain, and Italy? Where is it non- 
established save in England, Ireland and America ? 
It may be true that, in allowing the title ‘‘ Supreme 
Head ” to lapse, Elizabeth in no respect surrendered any 
authority which it had signified : nevertheless it is not 
true that “the question is entirely one of fact.” It was 
and is a question of principle, and from that point of view 
Elizabeth’s action was of quite cardinal importance. 
We agree with Mr. Barlow and Lord Selborne that 
there is no real distinction between the old Court of 
Delegate and the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which has replaced it: but we do not agree 
with Mr. Barlow in assuming that the legislative 
functions of the National Church are really comparable 
with the powers conceded by the legislature to the 
Great Eastern Railway or the Reform Club. It may be 
true that canons do not directly bind the laity but in- 


directly they do nothing less, for whatever controls the , 


action of the clergy in their ministrations manifestly 
effects those to whom they minister. There is acertain 
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thinness in Mr. Montague Barlow’s treatment of his 
subject, which detracts from the value of an essay which 
is certainly both well informed and well intentioned. 
Mr. J. T. Tomlinson adds an appendix on ‘‘ The Re- 
formation Settlement,” which is expressed in a harder 
and more controversial tone than that adopted by most 
of the essayists. We notice one curious slip on p. 455. 
‘Cranmer wrote ten years before Roger Bacon was 
born.” Itshould, of course, be ‘‘ Francis.” 

‘‘The State and the Church” originally appeared in 
the English Citizen series seventeen years ago. It is 
republished now with an interesting Preface by the 
author, in which he reviews the existing situation. He 
rejects as wholly chimerical the notion that Disestablish- 
ment apart from Disendowment can ever take place. 
He points out that in Ireland the effect of ecclesiastical 
independence has been to intensify the ‘‘ Protestantism ” 
of the Church; and that in Scotland the much-envied 
autonomy of the Presbyterian Church has not averted 
disruption. 

The late Lord Selborne combined with the highest 
legal eminence a wide knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history and a strong grasp of theological principles. 
This little volume of letters to his son on ‘* The 
Catholic and Apostolic Church” is an admirable state- 
ment of the orthodox Anglican doctrine on that sub- 
ject, and will be welcomed by many as a timely and 
valuable addition to religious literature. 


“THE SLAVE” AND OTHER NOVELS. 


“The Slave.” By Robert Hichens. London: Heine- 
mann. 1899. 6s. 

R. HICHENS is a writer with three distinct gifts. 

The first is a keen appreciation of the absurd, 

and its value in humour : the second is a thin vein of the 
purely fantastic: and the third the journalist’s gift for 
working up elaborate descriptions, item by item, of the 
unutterably commonplace. The three separate styles are 
in layers in this immense book, ‘‘The Slave,” like the 
plum, sugar, and almond of a wedding-cake. Nowhere 
do they blend into an artistic whole. The one fantastic 
notion of Lady Caryll’s mystic passion for jewels—a 
passion entirely removed from the mercenary—is 
spun out and dwelt upon and watered down 
until we weary of it to boredom. It is not 
nearly strong enough for the leading motive of an 
enormous novel. As a suggestive sketch, covering 
perhaps two hundred pages, the idea of the almost 
sexless beauty with her soul in her jewel-casket might 
hold some ‘‘allure,” to use Mr. Hichens’ remarkable 
and cherished noun. As it is, we hail almost with joy 
the ‘‘ comic relief” of Lady St. Ormyn and her friends ; 
when they come upon the scene we know that another 
layer of absurdity has been reached and our sympathies 
are given a respite from straining after the far-fetched. 
The genial rascal St. Ormyn who ‘ made it his business 
to know personally as many of those he was going to 
ruin as possible” and ‘‘ always patted men on the back 
directly he knew them” is charming. We see too little of 
him, though his wife makes upfor that. We have no quarrel 
with Mr. Hichens when he tries to be funny. He 
generally succeeds. It is only a pity that he is funny 
so spasmodically, and puts his sense of humour away 
in his desk for fifty pages at a time. A little of it would 
have made even Lady Caryll’s mysticism more human. 
But the principal exasperation of the book is in the 
journalistic element and its interminable descriptions. 
Nothing could be less like the general effect of Bond 
Street than Bond Street as Mr. Hichens sets forth to 
see it, flag by flag. It is as though an artist were to 
sit down and paint a crowd, with every button in every 
coat insisted upon, every wrinkle on the face of every 
crone brought into prominence. Our imagination is 
perpetually insulted. If an author tells us that his 
hero went from Notting Hill to the Marble Arch, we 
have a fairly clear idea of what happened to him. 
Mr. Hichens would probably help us by describing how 
the abominable emerald of the Bayswater omnibus 
drew strangely nearer and nearer, the tenpenny oil in 
its rusty lamp gleaming with curious allure! There is 
the less excuse for him in that few writers can hit off 
an impression in half a dozen words more cleverly than 
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he, when he condescends so far. Mr. Hichens needs 
a trusty friend with a strong pair of scissors. 


‘“‘Valda Hanem.” By Daisy Hugh Pryce. 
Macmillan. 1899. 6s. ti 
Yashmiks, flaming sunsets, dark eyes, aureoles of 
golden hair and consequent intrigues fill the pages of 
this new novel. In it is written the vindication and 
idealisation for all time of Turkish husbands; and 
Bluebeard, dread to us from nursery days, becomes a 
myth. The description of life in a harim, showing both 
its dreariness and its everyday cheerfulness, is interest- 
ing and instructive. We sympathise with the beauteous 
heroine, who stricken with love appeals for help to her 
servant and friend the young English governess. But 
the governess is stern in the cause of duty and un- 
sympathetically remarks that she has ‘‘had no experi- 
ence of that kind.” The Pasha is a delightful person. 


“‘ Such is the Law.” By Marie M. Sadlier. London: 
Greening. 1899. 6s. 

An excellent and harmless soporific is ‘‘ Such is the 
Law.” The style is homespun, the agony lingering, 
but if illusion is followed by disillusion and disillusion 
by storm we know all will come right in the end when 
the glory of the setting sun shall ‘‘ glint on the rippling 
hair” of virtue triumphant and the right man will kiss 
away the woman’s tears. There are two morals to the 
tale: one points the iniquity of a law which permits 
a man to will his wealth away from his wife and 
children; the other emphasises the fact that great 
wealth entails great duties. ‘‘Such is the Law” is 
admirably adapted for the Sunday-afternoon reading of 
suburban households. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Law of Railway Companies.” By S.H. Balfour Browne 
and H. S. Theobald. 3rd edition; by S. H. Balfour 
Browne and Frank Balfour Browne. London: Stevens 
and Sons, Limited. 1899. £2 2s. 

A standard legal text-book should contain in a form con- 
venient for reference everything that a practising barrister can 
desire to turn up in the elucidation of points connected with the 
particular branch of law that forms the subject of the book. 
This test is satisfied by Mr. Balfour Browne’s well-known work 
on railway law which is now brought quite up to date. It is 
high time that it were. This, the third edition, at least will not 
have discounted its welcome by too hurried an appearance, as 
is very often the case with new editions of law books. This is 
the kind of text-book we want, for it is the work of one who 
knows his subject from every side by the teaching of practical 
experience. 

“Railway Co-operation.” By Charles S. Langstroth and 
Wilson Stilz. With Introduction by Martin F. Knapp. 
University of Pennsylvania. 1899. 

This book consists of two separate prize essays on the subject 
of Railway Traffic Associations, and of the degree and form of 
co-operation that should be granted competing railways in the 
United States. They were considered studies of such excep- 
tional value by the University that it was considered desirable 
to include them among the University Series in Political 
Economy and Public Law. A more magisterial decision could 
hardly be given on the value of this investigation. The subject 
is immensely more important in America than here, in propor- 
tion as the railway system there is larger and more complicated 
than ours ; but the principles upon which the amalgamation of 
railways ought to be allowed have to be considered in England 
too from time to time; as in that of the most .recent case the 
London Chatham and Dover and the South-Eastern Railways. 
We can thoroughly endorse the statement of the writer of the 
introduction, who is chairman of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, that these essays are a valuable contribution to 
railway literature, and will be read with interest and profit by all 
who desire accurate knowledge of railway history and correct 
views of railway regulation. We may add that their interest 
is not less as a contribution to the social and political life of 
America which is so closely bound up with its railways. 


Mr. Arthur Paterson in “Oliver Cromwell: his Life and 
Character” (London: Nisbet. 1899. tos. net) shows himself 
fully aware of the fact that a new biography of the Protector is 
not called for. If it were, Mr. Paterson’s chief qualifications 
for the task are a meritorious industry and an unblushing 
tendency to hero-worship. He aims at giving a narrative of 
Cromwell’s personal life and motives ; and seeks to prove that 
Cromwell was the most lovable, the most disinterested and the 
most remarkable of men. To Mr. Paterson “the judgment of 
posterity,” which dares to call the actions and the motives of 
Cromwell in question, “is a strange and wonderful thing.” Mr. 
Paterson’s “ judgment” clearly is of the “ posterity ” order. 
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FRENCH LITERATYRE. 


* Paris from 1800 to 1900.” Paris: Librairie Plon. 1899. 

Few French publications have attracted more attention, or 
aroused more admiration of late, than the truly amazing work 
issued by the Librairie Plon, month by month, under the title 
of “ Paris, from 1800 to 1900.” It is edited by M. Charles 
Simond, a distinguished man of letters ; among the contributors 
are MM. Berr, Calmettes, Claretie, Coppée, Houssaye, 
Carroumet, Méziéres, Montorgueil and other flowers of the 
Institute and Academy ; it will be complete in twenty parts. 
From the prefatory note we gather that it has been the 
editor's aim to base his work on purely documentary evi- 
dence; and, to accomplish it, he has spent years in 
libraries, museums and _ picture-galleries where, aided by 
their officials, he has discovered much that is curious and 
new. So successful has he been in his researches that 
M. Simond promises no less than two thousand pages with 
four thousand illustrations ; and, in order that they may be 
used as a book of reference in years to come, he will have them 
bound together in three volumes—the first to cover thirty 
years, the second to deal with the stirring days of the Second 
Republic and Second Empire, the third to depict Paris under the 
reign of the present Republic. Still, it must not be thought that 
only the political life of these last hundred years is to be viewed 
and criticised by M. Simond and his collaborators. Determined 
to show Paris and her people as they were, her biographers 
supply plans and maps, lead you into the streets to 
catch a glimpse of pedlars and labourers, guide you to Mont- 
martre—a rugged waste in 1800, with windmills but no cabarets. 
Then, they usher you into salons—* salons artistiques ”-—-where 
great men and famous women assembled ; through the foyers 
of the Comédie Francaise, and out into the streets again to 
peer at odd people and odd corners ; striking figures in striking 
costumes strut’ about, now under the Porte St.- Martin, now in 
the Bois de Vincennes. Solemn ceremonies and gay fétes are 
depicted ; old caricatures are reproduced, carriages, coins and 
fashions are portrayed as they change. Nor is this all. Since 
every monthly part covers a period of five years, and as the 
reader may be confused as to an event or a date at the 
end of its perusal, M. Simond supplies, with true thoughtfulness, 
a diary for every twelvemonth. Here, every month—almost 
every day, is reviewed, briefly, of course, but clearly : a first 
night at the Comédie or a great ball, a startling murder or a 
sudden death. Other features are promised, but we have 
already reviewed enough. If M. Simond’s vast work has a 
fault it is that it is too vast, too comprehensive and likely by 
its intense interest to take up too much of a busy man’s time. 
Still, it is at once simple—amusing, too, as well as “ instructive ” 
—and, as it only costs two francs a number, there is no reason 
why it should net succeed. 
“Clio.” By Anatole France. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1899. 6f 

Anatole France has wandered into the old world, far across 
France—to ancient Greece. He lingers there, however, for 
but a brief while, then starts for Italy to study Czesar, and 
afterwards, skipping centuries, he shares Napoleon’s ship 
“Le Muiron” before Egypt. There, at least, are the scenes 
he has laid for the three chief sketches contained in his 
last new work “Clio.” To review them exhaustively would 
be idle—indeed impossible—for they are delicate atoms, 
without either pronounced points or plot. Still, the style and 
descriptive passages are perfect—particularly in “ Le Chanteur 
de Kymé,” the first chapter in the book . . . “II allait par le 
sentier qui suit le rivage le long des collines. Son front 
était nu, coupé de rides profondes et ceint dun bandeau 
de laine rouge. Sur ses tempes les boucles blanches 
de ses cheveux flottaient au vent de la mer. Les flocons 
@une barbe de neige se saient 4 son menton. Sa 
tunique et ses pieds nus avaient la couleur des chemins sur 
lesquels il errait depuis tant d’années. A son cdété pendait une 
lyre grossi¢re. On le nommait le Vieillard, on le nommait 
aussi le Chanteur.” Soon, he sees “la blanche Kymé, sa 
patrie,” and, theti, the walls of his modest home. Mélantho 
welcomes him—his slave—by whom he has had many sons now 
dead, however, or far away. And, after he has eaten frugally, 
children come to learn his songs and to listen to his wisdom. 
But, one day, the “ Vieillard” sets forth on a long journey to 
entertain the rich Méges: for he is weary of his poverty and 
emulous almost of the prosperity of other men. Méges greets 
him kindly; but soon the “Vieillard” is disgusted by 
the coarseness of the rich and by a brawl that takes 
place. Clasping his lyre to his breast, he goes forth, and— 
“A sa colére succédait une profonde lassitude et un 
Acre dégotit des hommes et de lavie. Le désir de se méler aux 
dieux enflait sa poitrine. Une ombre douce, un’silence amical 
et la paix de la nuit enveloppaient toutes choses. A Poccident, 
vers les contrées ot l’on dit que flottent les ombres des morts, 
la lune divine, suspendue dans le ciel limpide, semait de fleurs 
argentées la mer souriante. Et le vieil Homére s’avanga sur le 
haut promontoire jusqu’a ce que | la terre, qui l’avait porté si 
longtemps, manquat sous ses pas.” 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Noverper. 

If Europe is to exist there must be an Austria in ——_ 
This is not exactly a prophecy, but the conclusion of 
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Charles Benoist’s article on “ L’Europe sans Autriche” in 
which he poses the question “Is Europe really menaced 
with the disappearance of Austria?” It is a secret known 
to none at present. There may be a crisis which will 
— only affect, at its beginning at any rate, the interior 
form of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy without changing its 
international and European relations. M. Ernest Daudet con- 
tinues his account of the embassy of the Duc Decazes compris- 
ing the years 1820-1821. The letters of Decazes at this time 
are interesting for the details they contain of the proceedings 
connected with the divorce bill by George IV. against Queen 
Caroline when the people used to greet their sovereign with the 
cry “George! What have you done with your wife?” M. 
Daudet expresses not only his own but the generally received 
opinion that if the Queen's conduct is to be excused “c’est dans 
les procédés de son mari, dans les vices, | dans les instincts. 
abjects qu’il manifesta dés sa nuit de noces.” Decazes found 
like every other man who took part in this business that he was 
an object of suspicion both to the Whigs and the Tories, and he 
had a very troublesome time. The King’s (Louis XVIIL. ) 
letters to him were opened and in reference to this the King 
quotes : 
“ Un roi pour ses sujets est un dieu qu’on révére. 
Pour un commis anglais, c’est un homme ordinaire.” 


There are many other interesting details relating to the social 
life of the time, fashionable, artistic, literary and political which: 
are piquant to an Englishman as coming from a French 
observer with so many opportunities of forming inside 
opinions. 

“ Revue de Paris.” 15 November. 

Lieutenant “ X.’s” account of the attack and capitulation of 
Manila is biassed by an evident partiality for the Spaniards, 
but it is nevertheless interesting and vivid. It is by far the most 
remarkable article in the “‘ Revue de Paris” for 15 November. 
It takes the form of a diary, and deals with the events of each 
August day. The weather was bad and, in the beginning, time 
passed lazily and tediously: so lazily, in fact, that Lieutanant X. 
had leisure enough to jot down a number of unflattering and, 
to the reader, seemingly unjust criticisms of American manners 
and ways. Dewey, we are told, is worthless as an admiral ; 
his men were arrogant and vain. And, after the capitulation, 
the soldiers from the States “ became brutal ” and “ got drunk,” 
while the volunteers who had enlisted without previous know- 
ledge of the ways of war ill-treated the natives. Both before 
and after, the Spanish officers in Manila displayed great 
dignity and calm; many complained of the corruption and 
incapacity of the Government in Madrid, all behaved like 
“heroes” and “gentlemen.” After viewing the foreign boats 
that waited before Manila, Lieutenant X. declares that England 
was all the time the “secret ally” of the Americans, and that 
she did “her best to aid them in every way.” Ambiguous, 
this; but Lieutenant X. ought to know, for he evidently 
watched the scene from a French vessel—or was it, perhaps, 
from a Spanish man-of-war ? 

“ Revue des Revues.” 15 November. 

According to M. Jules Delvaille—a well-known professor—a 
society has just been formed in France to found a number of 
retreats for the working classes, after the pattern of the People’s 
Palace and Toynbee Hall. To stimulate those who have 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1835. 
Funds, £2,055,000. 
NEW RATES FOR 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER YALUES. 
vo AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
OFFIcEs : 13 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NATIONAL RELIANCE INSURANCE CO. 


(LIMITED), 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


pUTY CHATRMAN: 


Cc AN: De 
Aldn. Batty Sosuien ley, J.P., M.P. | A. S. T. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P. 
Authorised Capital .. .. .. «.. «=. £500,000 
Subscribed Capital ... £139,736 


Surveys made and Rates pee free of charge. 
For Prospectuses and Rates apply to— ROBERT MUIR, General Manager 
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ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


WEALTH. STABILITY. SECURITY. 


£11,500,000 
£3,185,470 


Employer Liability Assurance under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


PAID IN CLAIMS UPWARDS OF 
ACCUMULATED FuNpDs 


CHIEF OFFICE: 15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
GEorRGE S. CRrIsForD, Actuary. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,000,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial_period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED +++ £85,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, 41,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVELand ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
wih FAMILY PROVISION. 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpDED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., & 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 


Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 2I. 


Invested Funds.. £3,220,909 
Annual Income.. +s as £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed.. -» £3,784,000 


Sum carried to next Division of Profits +» £299,601 


Prospectus and juil information on application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, 4ctuary and Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated 4.D. 1720. 
Cuier Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN. HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 
derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
c The Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 
companies. 
he payments made in settlement of Fire Claims exceed Four Millions. 
Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made good. 


G. W. STEVENS, } 
G. E. RATLIFFE, | Yoint Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whoie World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLIXC.. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. i 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
New Business (1898) £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898) £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


Head Office—-NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 
195 Piccadilly ; 1 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


ASSETS - - £56,985,000. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 


SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


‘There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values - 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.” — 7 ies. 

‘We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of. New York......The Mutual has done much to increase the 

larity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes - 
about the only solid objection to aiccantaee that exists.”"—Pail/ Mail Gazette. 

For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND #8 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN General Manager. 
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regarded the idea dubiously, M. Delvaille (in the “ Revue des 
Revues” for 15 November) gives a graphic and faithful de- 
scription of the before-mentioned London retreats and 
also of those that have been successfully conducted in 
4Sermany and Belgium. The prospectus of the society 
—“ la Société des Universités Populaires ”—is at once promis- 


.ing and liberal. It proposes to give its patrons a library, 


billiard-room and fencing class; it will invite them to attend 
debating societies and “literary” evenings, at which prominent 
people will speak. And, of course, it makes an urgent appeal 


‘Yor funds. No less interesting is the article contributed to the 


same magazine by Captain Mallery, on the organisation of the 
English army. The Captain was sent to Aldershot by the 
‘Minister of War to study English military matters and, after 
some difficulty, obtained permission to record his impressions 
in print. He certainly observed closely, with the result 
that he cannot “deny” his “ satisfaction” and “ admiration.” 


“ Revue Bleue.” 15 November. 

®M. Sevin-Desplaces’ article on Mr. Chamberlain is naturally 
bitter, and, of course, it attacks the “ member for Birmingham 
who, with Mr. Gladstone, once advised the abandonment of 
Egypt.” The author, however, contests neither the “ intelligence 
nor the extraordinary ability” of Mr. Chamberlain ; but contents 
himself by condemning him as a mere “négociant” who only 
arrived at bringing about war by intimidating and threatening 
his colleagues in the Cabinet. The “injustice” of the cam- 
paign is the most vehemently condemned ; and, in conclusion, 
M. Sevin-Desplaces ominously quotes the words of Pitt and 
Sheridan who, after Quiberon, predicted : “C’est a la fois le 
“sang et Phonneur anglais qui vont couler.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 659. 


HOTELS DE LUXE. 


CAIRO. 


GHEZIREH PALACE 


AND 


SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL. 


For tariffs, full particulars, and to reserve accommodation, apply 
*to the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
London. 


MA 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON’ STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


Valuable Books and Important Manuscripts, including Selections from the Library 
of Lord Rendlesham, and from other Libraries. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Monday, November 20, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable BOOKS and Important MANUSCRIPTS, including selec- 
tions from the Library of Lerd Rendlesham and from other Libraries, comprising 
old picture galleries and fine old books of prints, including the collections of 
Watteau, Wouvermans, the Houghton Gallery, &c.—Autograph manuscripts of 
W. M. Thackeray, PD. G. Rossetti. George Eliot, S. T. Coleridge, Burns—corre- 
spondence of the Rev. Ph. Morant, Hortorian of Essex, Sir Wm. Dugdale, &c.— 
important Dickensiana, including the original autograph manuscript of Dickens's 
Holiday Romance (30 pp.), and the valuable series of criginal drawings to Dombey 
and Son, David Copperfield, and Bleak House, by Hablot K. Browne—several fine 
illuminated Hore and other valuable ancient manuscripts - a series of rare books 
relating to gardening and floriculture—rare books printed by Early English printers 
—fine illustrated French books, including extra-illustrated copies of La Fontaine, 
&c.—rare works on America—early writings of Rudyard Kipling—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Second and Fourth Folio Editions of Shakespeare, and other books 
connected with him—early printed books with woodcuts, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. C&atalogues may be had. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will sell by Auction at his 
Great Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, as follows, at half-pas- 
twelve precisely each day. 


MONDAY.—Several Magnificent Wapiti and other Deer Heads, a grand Bison’s 
Head, all beautifully mounted on shields. A collection of 
Insects, Birds’ Eggs, and Skins, Skulls, &c. 

MONDAY.—Dutch Bulbs, Plants, Roots, &c. 

TUESDAY.—Periodical sale of Poultry and Pigeons. 

WEDNESDAY.~— Roses, Border Plants, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Palms, Bulbs, &c. 

THURSDAY. -—Bulbs, Roots, Lilies, Shrubs, &c. 

FRIDAY.—Scientific Instruments, Photographic Apparatus, and Miscellaneous 
Property. 

On View mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


SUPERB JEWELS, comprising three costly, brilliant, Collet necklaces; a mag- 
nificent ruby and brilliant necklace ; a necklace of brilliants and turqu oise. ; 
another with brooch-bracelet and 1ing en suite ; a choice pearl necklace ; a 
beautiful brilliant and pear! collar ; thirty-one rows of fine pearls; a set of five 
brilliant stars ; important brilliant crescents ; large brilliants, set as earrings 
and rings ; brilliant tiaras ; several large and important stars ; brilliant hairpins ; 
brilliant stars ; half-hoop, cluster, and other brilliant bracelets and bangles ; 
bar, flower, horseshoe, cluster, and other brooches ; earrings; a 18-carat and 
diamond cigarette box ; a brilliant and gold muff-chain ; brilliant, ruby, emerald, 
sapphire, and cat's-eye rings ; unset brilliants ; a large assemblage of gold and 
silver watches with duplex, lever, and horizontal movements ; fully compensated 
keyless watches; valuable repeaters, chronographs, and chronometers by 
esteemed makers ; a gold repeating clock-watch (formerly the property of the 
late Baron Grant); silver plate, consisting of tea urns, trays, vases, and covers, 
tea and coffee services, table plate in various patterns, cruet frames, cups, mugs, 
salvers, inkstands, cake baskets, candlesticks, tankards, muffineers, sauce boats, 
and other useful and ornamental articles ; and Sheffield-plated ware. On view. 


EBENHAM, STORR AND SONS, Limited, will 
sell by AUCTION, at their Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, on Monday, 
November 20, and three following days, at twelve, 
Costly JEWELS as above. 


November 24. 


EBENHAN, STORR AND SONS, Limited, beg 
to announce that their Next SALE of NAVAL, MILITARY, and Other 
MEDALS will take place at 26 King S.reet, Covent Garden, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 24, at twelve. 
Catalogues post free. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell by 


Auction at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68 Chea ide, London, E.C., 
every day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Cc issions executed for those unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, Sw. ; and 


“SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
. {F. GREEN & CO. Offices : 
Managers : {ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. Avene London. 
F 1 : 
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forwarded to all parts. Catalogues sent on application. 
Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


HARMING COUNTRY HOME.—WORCESTER- 


SHIRE.—20 rooms, stabling, lodge, and every convenience. Lies very high 
on gravel; well-timbered grounds. Good shooting on estate, fishing and hunting 
in district. Rent £120; or for sale, freehold, with two large adjoining farms pro- 
ducing £50ea year. In all about 400 acres. Lowest price, including magnificent 
timber, £14,500.—JENNINGS and Fett, Land Agents, 3 Broad Street Buildings, 
London, E.C. 


be ig REVIEW.—FOR SALE. 79 bound 


Volumes, from_ commencement November 1855 to June 1895.—WILSON, 
20 Basinghall Street, London. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


go Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed ital (30th June, 1299) .. ee 1959, 100 
Paid-up Capital J oe ae 


Reserve Fund oe ee oe ee «+ £1,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
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VINOLIA 


FUND 


For the Soldiers’ Families, Widows, and Orphans. 


Every Tablet of YVINOLIA SOAP you buy in November means a 
HALFPENNY for the “TRANSVAAL WAR FUND.’ 


£1,000 ALREADY SENT. 


A purchase by one in every dozen persons in the Kingdom would mean something like £7,000 to the Fund. 


ad Fremier Winolia Soap 4d. 


THE LANCET reports :—‘‘ Odour delicate, and an article of excellent quality.” 
THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL reports :—‘* Of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour 


with the profession.” 


THE CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST reports :—‘ An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has 


a velvety feeling after washing with it.”’ 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 


ENA ‘HOUSE HOTEL, art THE PyRAmMIDs.— 
Patrontsed by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel in 

Egypt.”—World, \8c9. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. PERRE\Ux & Co., 5 Jeffrey's Square, London, E.C. 


D°J.M.BARRIE says:—“WHAT 


“CALL THE ARCADIA in 
‘MY LADY SAVE 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 


OR AGENTS. 


Nestor = 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. | Doors open 7.45. : 
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ISBISTER AND CO.'S LIST. 


Eighth Thousand. Large crown 8vo. gilt top. 6s. 


GILIAN THE DREAMER: His Fancy, His Love and 
Adventure. By Nett Munro, Author of “‘ John Splendid,” “‘ The Lost 
ibroch,” &c. 

The Scotsman says.—‘‘ This is the story that has been delighting readers of 
‘Good Words’ during the year...:..A delightful picture of the people and their local 
surroundings, of the cliques and coteries formed in the place, of the ways in which 
its worthies spend their time, of their joys and sorrows, and of the jealousies that 
often arise among the warmest friends. It is a novel that will add to the reputation 
of Mr. Munro as a generous and genuine interpreter of Highland character, no less 
than as a true student of nature.” 

The Glasgow Herald says.—‘‘ Gilian must be pronounced a_marvellous success. 
It is a prose poem this study of the ideal. .. We congratulate Mr. Munro on a bit 
of most exquisitely finished work, which must secure for him a very high place in 
the ranks of present-day writers of fiction.” 

The Spectator says.—‘‘ In point of style we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Mr. Munro to have more individuality and distinction than any Scotch novelist now 
living, and to approach nearer than any of his compeers to the grace and audacity 
of Stevenson.” 

Literature says.—‘‘ With the exception of the the masterpieces 
only) of Stevenson and Barrie, it is the best Scotch novel that has been produced in 
the last quarter of a century.” 

The Bookman says.—‘‘ I doubt if any book that has appeared since ‘A Window 
in Thrums’ has gone so straight to the heart of Scotland as this.” 

The Daily doar seo says.—‘‘ It would be impossible to enumerate all the dainty 
touches, the details of mastery with which Mr. Neil Munro has made his story com- 

lete. Complete it is in every sense, standing clear and wonderfully illuminated. 

uch careful and masterly work deserves much praise, and Mr. Munro is to be con- 
gratulated on a successful and a delightful book.” 

The Daily News says.—‘‘ He who opens it will not readily put it down; and he 
will be right; for, indeed, it is one of the best books that have appeared this 
season.” 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. cloth ae ng og edges, 3s. 6d. ; limp lambskin 
red-gi ges, 6s. 
PRAYERS—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. By the late 


Archbishop Benson. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Hugh Benson. 


Second Thousand. With Portrait, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BISHOP JOHN SELWYN. A Memoir. By FREDERICK 
Dovuctias How, Author of “ Life of Bishop Walsham How,” &c. 

“* It would be difficult, indeed, to hit upon a more stimulating example of single- 
minded and fearless Christianity."— Atheneum. 

“To read this life is to love the Bishop.” —Academy. 

‘* A simple, unaffected, but intensely interesting account of a noble and stimulating 
career.”—Record. 

“ Delightful reading...... Selwyn bimself is an irresistibly attractive figure.”—S7¢. 
James's Gazette. 


“One of the most powerful and most winning of the personalities that have en- 
riched the Church of England for many a year.”-—Standard. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. 


Canon T. K. Curyne, M.A., D.D., Professor of Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Oriel College, Oxford. 


Second Thousand. With Portrait. Demy &vo. 73. 6d. 


WILLIAM F. MOULTON (Late Head-master of the 
Leys Sch Cambridge). A Memoir. By W. Fippian Mouton’ Witha 
Chapter on Biblical Work and opinions by James Hope Moulton. 

‘* A more beautiful, blameless, diligent, and, in the Christian sense, successful life 
has seldom been lived, and it is well that his sons have written its story so wortbily.” 
British Weekly. 
_“* An admirable portrait of a singularly attractive personality......... almost a model 
biography.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BISHOP WALSHAM HOW. A Memoir. By his son, 


Freperick Dovctas How. With Facsimiles of Words and Music of Jubilee 
ymn, 
“* Extremely well done, and altogether a book which none can read without profit 
and encouragement.” —Guardian. 
“A charming and anne ae of the man, and al her an 


addition to recent biog Churchmen.”—St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. A New Novel. By 
Davin Lyatt, Author of “‘ The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. 
A powerful story.” —Scotsman. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE TOUCHSTONE. A New Novel. By HELEN 


Suirron, Author of The Last of the Fenwickes,” &o,.,; «; 
Third Thousand. Medium &vo. ros. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rev. Canon Ws). Knox Lirtie, M.A., dedicated by special permission 
to the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, D.C.L. 

“ This picturesque account, combined as it is with a useful summary of the rela* 
tions of each colony and state with Great Britain, would be welcomed at any time. 
Just now, of course, it is essentially a book of the hour, and will be accepted as a 
valuable contribution to a great political discussion.”—Standard. 


Royal 8vo. Gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1899. Containing Nei 
Serial, The Paymaster’s Boy.” Nearly goo pages and 500 
Royal 8vo. Gilt edges, 7s. 6d. , 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1899. Containing 
tory, 


Davip Lya.u's New “* At the Eleventh Hour.” Nearly 900 pages and 
500 Illustrations. 


Complete Catalogue sent post free. 


ISBISTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
- 658 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 


HOW NEWSPAPERS BECAME CHEAP. 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. The Story of 


their Origin and Repeal. By Cotter Dosson CoLiet. With an Introduction. 
by George Jacob Holyoake. Large crown 8vo. 2 vols. 16s. 


BY, THE AUTHOR OF “JAMES MACPHERSON.” 


‘THE LAIRD’S WOOING. By J. 


Puiturs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. 


Edited by S. D. CottinGwoop, Author of “The Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll.” Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 

“* More charming, perhaps, than anything else in the volume are Lewis: Carroll's. 
letters to little giris—some of them quite Ruskinian in their play of fancy and their 
airy <r His delightful * Diary ot Isa Bowman during her visit to Oxford ” 
—one of the best things he ever wrote—is very fresh and playful.”"—Daily News. 


AN EDITOR'S REMINISCENCES. 


THAT REMINDS ME——. By Sir Epwarp 


Russe.t, Editor of the ‘* Liverpool Daily Post.” Wath Portrait. Cloth, res. 
net. 7 [Ready November 20th. 


ENGLAND'S PIONEER TO INDIA AND BURMA. 


RALPH FITCH. His Companions and Con- 


temporaries. By J. Horton Rytey. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, ros. €d. net. 


“A BOOK TO BE READ.” 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL 


COUNTRY: A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By 
A. B.. Ltoyp. With a Preface by Sir John Kennaway, Bart. With 3 Maps 
and over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 

“* Mr. Lloyd's sketch of the pigmies’ striking personalities andyways adds much. 
to the little we already know of them...... the photographs are altogether charming, 
and materially help in bringing the realities of a wonderful continent before us.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations 


Series.) By Gro. McCatt Tueat, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly 
- and brought up to date. Illustrated, and with Map and Index. 
loth, 5s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOUKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WAR _ IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the 
events which have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With Three Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 
884. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


First Part.—To the close of the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vols. With 
numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 36s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Fills a gap in our historical literature. Judging by this first 
instalment, it promises to fill it in a very sausfactory way...... We have only touched 
upon.a few of the;points of interest in Mr. Fortescue’s splendid volumes.,. But before 
uate this.review we must say a word in praise of the excellent maps that illustrate 
perm and the well-arranged index that ~vili make the book a most useful work of 
reference.” 


NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVLULUTIONIST. 


By HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “ The Platform—its Rise and Progress.” 
» With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Outlook.— Will be appreciated alike by the student and the general reader.” 


NEW WORK BY JOHN FISKE. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA. 


By Joun Fiske. In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. 16s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 
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THESE MOST INTERESTING MEMOIRS.”—Sa/urday Review. 
JUST PUBLISHED. ‘Price 24s. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LYON PLAYFAIR, First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews. 
By Sir WEMYSS REID, Author of “The Life of Lord Houghton” and 
“The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster.” With Two Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 500 pages. 

The Standard says:—“‘...... The. Legh 3 is admirably done—the story clearly 


told, the selections from ab corr well arranged, the 
appreciation of Playfair’s work and pow generous yet discriminating.” 


*,* The First Edition of this work has already been nearly 


exhausted, and a reprint is now in the press. 7 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION of R. L. STEVENSON’S 
popular work, TREASURE ISLAND, 
will be published in a few days, 
price 63. This Edttion will contain 
nearly 50 New and Original [llustra- 
tions by Wal Paget. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers. 


REVISED EDITION. 
_. JUST PUBLISHED. Price 7s. 6d. 


STAR-LAND. By Sir Roserr Batt, 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations 


in text. 396 pages. 


*»* This delightful work has been revised throughout by the Author and 
entirely reset in handsome new type, and six new illustrations added. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, and all Booksellers. 


KT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, 


On Tuesday next will be + published Wo. 13 of the New Series 
of THE DOME; an illustrated Monthly Magazine and 
Review of Literature, Architecture, Music and the Graphic 
Arts. No. 13 contains a Note on “Good Drawing” by 
C. J. Holmes, with 8 Plaies (on grey and brown mounts) after 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Diirer, Rembrandt and Watteau. It 
also contains a long poem (8 pages) by Arthur Symons, entitled 
“The Lover of the Queen of Sheba;” a new Story “ Major 
Kay Lemming” by Arthur H. Holmes; critical papers and 
essays by Vernon Blackburn, Oswald Sickert, “Israfel” and 
Louis Barsac, and a Reprint in full of Rossett?s “ Hand 
and Soul.” 

As No. 13 will be the first of a New Volume the present is 
«a favourite time for new Subscribers to order“ THE DOME.” 


“THE DOME” is also issued in handsome Quarterly 
Volumes (blue cloth gilt), price Three Shillings and Sixpence 
Net. Four Volumes are now ready. 

The Proprietors have also succeeded in making up a few 
complete sets of “THE DOME” (Old Series) for 1897-8, 
which are offered for a short time only, each set in a handsome 
canvas- bound, gilt-topped volume. Price Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence Mek.- These sets include Nos. 1,2 and 5, which can only 
be obtained separately at the price of Half-a-Crown each Net. 

The price of “THE DOME” from its inception to the 
present time (Five thick volumes in all) is One Guinea Net. 
The Annual Subscription, Post on zs Fifteen Shillings a 
Year. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ Wo one of an artistic 
taste can afford to ignore this unique publication.” 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Greek Terracotta Statuettes (C. A. Hutton). Seeley. 7s. net. 
Representative Painters of the Nineteenth Century (Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. D’Anvers)). Sampson Low. 30s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Beatrice d’Este, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497 ; a Study of the Renais- 
sance (Julia Cartwri right (Mrs. Henry Ady)). Dent. 155. net. 
Ralph Fitch, England’s Pioneer to India and Burma (J. Horton Ryley). 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 
My Literary Life (Mrs. Lynn Linton). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6d. 


Jane Austen: Her Contemporaries and Herself apo’ Herries 


Pollock). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 
Oliver Cromwell, His Life and Character (Arthur Paterson). Nisbet. 
Ios. net. 


The Saints: Saint Ambrose (The Duc de Broglie. Translated by 
Margaret Maitland). Duckworth. 33. 
FIcTION. 
A Lawful Crime (Edward Kent). Leadenhall Press. 
Silas Marner (George Eliot). Blackwood. 6s. 
The Beautiful Evil (Alexander Eagar). Sands. 6s, 
Fifty-two Stories of the Wide Wide World (Alfred H. Miles). Hutchin- 


The Teenie’ Coat (The Hon. J. W. Fortescue). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
The Bravest of Them All (Mrs. Edwin Hohler). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
This and That (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

The Parson’s Daughter (Emma Marshall). Seeley. 55. 

The Works of Charles Dickens : The Pickwick Papers (2 vols.) ; The 
Haunted Man ; The Chimes; A Christmas Carol; The Battle of 
Life. Chapman and Hall. 1s. each. wie 

A Wide Dominion (Harold Bindloss). Unwin. 2s. 

In Chimney Corners (Seumas MacManus). Harpers. 6s. 

Darton’s Leading Strings. Gardner, Darton. 

Charles Wavendon and Others (Caryl J. Blunt). Ae Stock. 6s. 

The Guest of Mine Host (Marian Bower). Cassell. 


Tales from Boccaccio (Joseph Jacobs). Allen. 7s. Ps net. 
Rising Fortunes (John Oxenham). Hurst and Blacket. 6s. 
The Suitors of Aprille (Norman Garstin). John Lane. 35. 6d. 


The Realist (Herbert Flowerdew). John Lane. 6s. 

Kinsah (May Crommelin). John Long. 6s. 

Cyril the Foundling (W. H. B. Groome), Is. ; Courage (Ismay Thorn), 
2s.: The Hoard of the Sea-Wasps (F. Scarlett Potter), Is; 
Darton. 

The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters. Vol. II., 
Shirley (Charlotte Bronté). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Remember the ‘*‘ Maine: ” a Story of the Spanish-American War 
(Gordon Stables). Nisbet. 55. 

Cold Steel (M. P. Shiel). Grant Kichards. 6s. 

The _ and the Unicorn (Richard Harding Davis). Heinemann. 

What. a Woman Will Do: a Society Drama (Lucas Cleeve). White, 

6s. 

HIsToryY. 


fon 

The Primacy of England (Samuel F. Hulton). Oxford: Blackwell. 
6s. 

The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1876-1880 : 
compiled from Letters and Official Papers (Lady Betty Balfour). 
Longmans. 18s. 

The Transvaal and the Boers: a Short History of the South African 
kKepublic, with a Chapter on the Orange Free State (W 
Garrett Fisher). Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 

A History of the British Army (The Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Two. 
vols.). Macmillan. 36s. net. ope 

The Story of West Africa (Mary H. Kingsley). Horace Marshall. 
Is. 6d. 

Advanced Australia (William Johnson Galloway). Methuen. 35. 6d. 

From King Orry to Queen Victoria: a Short and Concise History of 
the Isle of Man (Edward Callow). Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. 


~The Evolution of Geography : a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 


Geographical Knowledge (John Keane). Edward Stanford. 6s. 

History of the Taxes on Knowledge : their Origin and Repeal (Collet 
Dobson Collet. Two vols.). Unwin. 16s. 

Majuba, Bronkerspruit, Ingogo, Lang’s Nek, Krugersdorp (Hamish 
Hendry). Grant Richards. 2s. 

The New Pacific (Hubert Howe Bancroft). 


Law. 
The Case Law of the Workmen’s Compensation! Act, 1896 (R. M. 
Minton-Senhouse).. Effingham Wilson. Is. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Dialogues of the Buddha (Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys 
Davids). Henry Frowde. 6d. 

Star-Land: being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens (Sir Robert Stawell Ball. New and revised edition). 


Cassell. 75. 6d. 
Imperialism and Liberty (Morrison T. Swift). Los Angeles, Cal. : 
KegatrPaul. 55. 


The Ronbroke Press. 

The Evolution of General Ideas (Th. Ribot). 

NATURAL HISTORY AND 

Le Sport en France et a l’étranger. Silhouettes sportives (par le 
Baron de Vaux). Paris: J. Rothschild. 

Our Common Cuckoo, and Other Cuckoos and Parasitical Bird 
(Alexander H. Japp). Burleigh. 6s. 

(Continued on page 660.) 
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‘ THEOLOGY. 

The Vocation and Dangers of the Church (Edward Stuart Talbot). 
Macmillan. 2s. net. 

The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity (John Caird. With a Memoir 
by Edward Caird. Two vols.). Glasgow: MacLehose. 

Theological ae Library:. History of Dogma (Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. ‘V@l. VII.). Williams and Norgate. tos. 6d. 

Exploratio Evangelica: a Brief Examination of the Basis and Origin 
of Christian Belief (Percy Gardner). Black. 155. 

** Lord, I Believe ” fe: C. Collingwood). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. 

The Revelation of Jesus: a Study of the Primary Sources of 
Christianity (George Holley Gilbert), New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 5s. net. 

The Psalms in Verse (The Rev. R. J. Sprange. Vol. 1.). Rivingtons. 
7s. 6d. 

‘Some Principles;"and Services of the Prayer Book Historically Con- 
sidered (Edited by J. Wickham Legg). Rivingtons. 6s. net. 

** These Holy Mysteries :”” Addresses upon the History and Meaning 
of The Christian Liturgy (the Rev. C. Clementson). Rivingtons. 


35. 6d. 

‘Oxford Church Text-Books: Outlines of Old Testament Theology 
(C. F. Burney) ; The Thirty-nine Articles (B. J. Kidd. Vol. II. 
Articles IX. to XXXIX.). Rivingtons. 1s. each. 


TRAVEL, 
Spain: the Story of a Journey (Jozef Israéls. Translated from the 
Dutch of Alexander Teixeira de Mattos). Nimmo. 12s. -6d. net. 


VERSE. 

‘The Flower of the Mind (Alice 
35. 6d. net. 

The Foremost Trail (C. Fox Smith). Sampson Low. 

Sabbath Songs and Sonnets, and Byway Ballads (Jeanie Morison). 
Blackwood. 335. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Elegy in a Country Churchyard (Thomas Gray). John Lane. 
Is. net. 

Books on Egypt and Chaldza: Vol. I. Egyptian Religion ; Vol. II. 
Egyptian Magic (E. A. Wallis Budge). Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. 
net. 

British Empire, The, and Alliances, or Britain’s Duty to ther Colonies 
and her Subject Races (Theophilus E. S. Scholes). Elliot Stock. 
8s. 6d. 

House of Commons, The (The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple). 
John Long. 35. 6d. 

Revival of English Agriculture, The (P. Anderson Graham). Jarrold. 


Meynell). Grant Richards. 


35. 6d. 

Romances of Roguery : an Episode in the History of the Novel (Frank 
Wadleigh Chandler). Part I. : The Picaresque Novel in Spain. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 8s. 6d. net. 

Saunterings in Bookland (Edited by Joseph Shaylor). Wells Gardner. 

6d. 


35. 6d. 

Schilling’s Spanish Grammar (Translated by Frederick Zagel). 
Hodgson. 

Standard Intermediate School Dictionary, The. Funk, Wagnall’s 
Company. 

Students’ Standard, Dictionary, The. Funk, Wagnall’s Company, 
Ios. 6d. 

Temple Classics, The: Microcosmographie (John Earle); Laxdeela 
Saga (Muriel A. C. Press). Dent. Is. 6d. each net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes (15 Novembre), 3f.; Revue des Revues, 1f.; The 
Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; The Forum, 35c. ; The Cosmopolitan, 
6d. ; The Book Buyer, 15c. ; The Artist, 1s. 


NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


United Kingdom. Abroad. J 
ha @ & 
One Year ... oo BS oe 4 
Half Year ... oo OFF 8 
Quarter Year woo 8 oo OF F 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


ThejSATURDAY REVIEW 7s on sale at the following places abroad :— 


PARIS cc +++++.The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

99 Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
+++eeeeeee. Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

172 (Terminus) Rue St. e. 
BRUSSELS ....++++++++++++Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN -W. H. Kiihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

-»Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz., 


Pppert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 


RomE..... 

MADRID .....- Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG .-Schick’s Library. 

CAIRO... .. The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
New Yo 


RK ..+.-+lseeee+-The International News Compan: 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

- The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


‘Montreal, CaNnapa ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0,’S 


Booxs. 
THE 


BRITISH ARMY” 
IS NOW READY, 


And can be had at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


This handsome and entirely new Royal 8vo. work on the British Army contains 
Twenty-seven Full-page poe, thirteen being in colours, giving the uniforms of the 
different Regiments, with portraits of officers and many other illustrations. The 
work is written by a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army, and has an Introduc- 
tion by Major-General F. Maurice, C.B., commanding the Woolwich Division, who 
describes the work as **The most recent and accurate account of the 
army as it is.” 

The Publishers thought it would be appropriate to bind this work in the actual 
material used for the uniforms of our soldiers in South Africa, &c., known as 


a KHAKI 9 = The Price of this most timely work on our Army is 
a 12s, 6d. net. 


LIFE OF NELSON. By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. 
The New, Revised, and much Cheaper Edition, complete in 1 vol. of over 
50 pages, 12s. 6d. net. With a New Preface. The Illustrations and Battle 

lans as in the 2 vol. 36s. Edition. (Ready. 
“‘A Cheap Edition of this masterpiece is a national benefit. Captain Mahan is 
the most accomplished naval critic of the day, and he has traced the development of 
Nelson's powers and described his successive victories in a way that makes this book 

a professional classic."—Quarterly Review. 


Now Ready. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
LIFF AND LETTERS OF KDWARD BICKER- 
STETH, |.te Bishop of South Tokyo. By Rev. Samuet BickersTETH. 
Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several Illustrations. 


Just Ready. Illustrated. Colombier 8vo. (11}x8}). Price 30s. net. Printed 
at the Chiswick Press. 


REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Artuur Bett (N. D’AnveRs), Author of 
“*The Elementary History of Art,” &c. With Binding designed by Selwyn 
Image. Illustrated by Six Photogravures and Forty-four Half-tone Repro- 
ductions from characteristic examples of the representative work of fifty of the 
greatest painters of the nineteenth century, some of which are in the collections 
of the National + aeggont C the Royal Academy of Arts, the Louvre, and the 
Luxembourg, whilst others have been taken by permission from private 
galleries. 

Lilustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS :— 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by Sidney 
Colvin. Life in Samoa: November, 1890—December, 1894. 
THE GREAT NOVEMBER STORM OF 1808. By Sylvester Baxter. 
tions by H. W. Ditzler. 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Author’s Photographs. 
THE PARIS OF HONORE DE BALZAC. By Benjamin Ellis Martin and 
Charlotte M. Martin. Illustrations by J. Fulleylove. 
nd numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO. (Limited.) 


Illustra- 


By Alfred Stieglitz. Illustrated by the 


Now Ready, large post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Geographical Knowledge, from the Earliest Times to 
the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps, and Several I/lustrations. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


SOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT OP LITERATURE. 
Ne 591, just published for NOVEMBER, contains 


the usual good selection of Second-hand books, including some on Occultism, 
and some fresh Remainders. 
Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


250th 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


APPEAL TO LOYAL SONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND DUTIFUL SUBJECTS OF THE QUEEN. 


| he Commemoration of this 250th Anniversary of the 
Death of the King, who by laying down his life preserved for us Episcopacy 
and the Book of Common Prayer, it is proposed to refit for public worship the now 
disused Parish Church within the Castle of Carisbrooke, where the King was 
imprisoned while expecting a violent death. The work has the approval of Her 
Royal Highness Princess Henry of Battenberg, Governor of the Isle of Wight, and 
of several eminent Churchmen, Bishops, and Noblemen. e 
Her Majesty's Office of Works have given their sanction to the plan, and require 
that the sum of £1,000 be raised before any work of repair be taken in hand. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Lorp Bisnor or SouTHwark, Chairman of the 
Committee, Dartmouth House, Blackheath, S.E.; or to Dr. WickHam Lecco, Hon. 
Sec., 47 Green Street, W.; or to Enwarp ALMACK, ., F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer, 
99 Gresham Street E.C.; or to the Bankers of the Memorial, Messrs. HOARES, 
37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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GREENING’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
| of many years’ research among nursery folk- 
ations alent 5 


A MAN ADRIFT. Being Leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. By BART 


: Kennepy, Author of “ Darab’s Wine Cup,” ‘‘ The 
Wandering Romanoff,” &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the world. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

“This is one of the most remarkable books I have come across for a long time 
ee When there are added to this knowledge a striking power of description and an 
uncommon gift of artistic selection, it will be seen that Mr. Kennedy's latest work is 


worthy of the most serious literary consideration. ~ 
Henry BLancuamp, in The Phanix. 

RINGAN GILHAIZ s or, the Covenanters. By Joun Gatr. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by Sir Dovutas. 

This is a handsome and artistic reprint of Galt’s cleverest and most interesting 

novel. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

“‘ We welcome the re-issue of this singularly fine historical novel. ‘ Ringan 

Gilhaize’ is unquestionably one of the few accepted masterpieces of historical 

fiction...... *Ringan Gilhaize’ is a book worthy of a place by the side of *The 


Cloister and the Hearth,’ and we can give it no higher praise. Editor and publishers 
alike have rendered a deserved service to a man of genius and a book of consummate 


merit.” —Review of the Week. 
AN OBSCURE APOSTLE. Translated by C. S. pE Soissons 
* from the original Polish of Madame 
OrzEszko (The George Sand of Poland). Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

“It is a really great work, a powerful and realistic presentation of the currents 
which have been for generations struggling for mastery among the Jewish people. 
It reminds one very much of Mr. Zangwill’s best work, only it is stronger in its 
consistency of manner and purpose "—Morning Leader. 


SHAMS ! A Brilliant Society Novel. By *******2? Third Edition 

now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

““A pungent, cleverly-written, and altogether out-of-the-common-rut Society 

novel. The author unsparingly exposes the ‘little ways’ of smart people ..... Every 

sane reader will wish the author success in his efforts to expose the ho lowness and 
rottenness of ‘ aristocratic virtuous London.’ "—Christian World. 


MISS MALEVOLENT. A Realistic Study of Modern Life in London. 


Edition, with new, Preface, nearly ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The great novel-reading public which found ‘The Hypocrite’ to its taste will 
not be disappointed in the author's latest effort The writer has a knack of char- 
acter-presentment which means that his people live ; he has the dramatic instinct ; 
he is at times on the verge of real wit ; he knows certain phases of literary and 
artistic life well, and his story is criginal enough to hold the interest throughout.” 

A New Novel. 


Saturday Keview. 

IN MONTE CARLO By Henryk SIENKIEWICZ, 

Author of “‘Quo Vadis,” Fire and Sword,” 

&c. Translated from the original Polish by C. S. pe Sotssons. With a new 

Portrait of the Author. First Fdition exhausted three days after publication. 
Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“To Henryk Sienkiewicz is due the very able novel, ‘In Monte Carlo.’ Itisa 

very powerful psychological story, its subject being a serious and rather com- 

promising flirtation... The author's knowledge of human nature and its weaknesses 

is great ; and his book, though it treats entirely of love, and not always of irre- 

roachable people, has all the charm and all the lightness of touch of the modern 

= novel without its riskiness.”—Dai/y News. 

Complete Catalogue on Application. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


REVUE DES REVUES 


24 Numéros par an 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 
SUR DEMANDE Revue d'Europe et d’ Amérique R ichement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr, a l’étranger on a un 
abonnement d’z2z an pour la Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 


“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas FILs), car “‘la Revue! 


des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n’est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zova) ; “elle a conquis une situation 
brillante et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); “la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait /e 1°" e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms frangais et étrangers. 


La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 


La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumgs,,ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuztement la Grande 
Revue de l’Exposition de 1900, richement tllustrée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 


On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de V’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Hypocrite.” Second . 


GROVES 
DICTIONARY oF MUSIC 
MUSICIANS. | 


(1450-1889. ) 
ILLUSTRATED, FOUR VOLUMES, WITH INDEX 
BY 
EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN, 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE 


(FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC),. 


ASSISTED IN THE SUPPLEMENT 
BY 


J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, Esg. 


Messrs. NOVELLO & Co, have much pleasure in announcing that 
they have made arrangements with the owners of the Copyright of 
Sir GEORGE GRoVE’s well-known DICTIONARY OF MuSIC AND 
Musicians, which enable them, for a limited time only, to supply it 
at a greatly reduced price. 


TEMPORARY PRICES OF THE FOUR 
VOLUMES. 


Previously published, only in cloth, at £4 11s. 6d. 


CLOTH BINDING ee ee ee 42 0 06 
HALF MOROCCO ee oe ee 43 0 


Should the purchaser desire to take advantage of the insthlment system, /e can 
obtain the complete Book on payment of a deposit of 7s. (Cloth), 138. (Half 
Moreccco), or 24s. (Full Morocco); and must then complete the transaction by five 
monthly payments of 7s., 10s., or 12s. respectively, the second payment becoming 
due on receipt of the book. 


ORDER FORM FOR CASH PAYMENTS. 
Date 1899. 
All Cheques should be crossed and made payable to Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd. 


I enclose £2, full payment for Grove'’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music” ; bound in Cloth. 
I enclose £3, full payment for Grove’s “‘ Dictionary of Music”; bound in Half 


Morocco. 
I enclose £4, full payment for Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music”; bound in Full 
Morocco. 
Cross out two of these lines. 
Name _ 
Address 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


Cloth, pp. 180. Price ss. 6d. post free. 


GOoOvuUT AND ITS CURE. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 


‘“The Author has had a wide experience in Gout, and presents us with a very 
readable little book.” —County Gentleman. 


London: JAmEs Epps & Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. . 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of ances 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD: STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for int the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. ac? 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G, COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE: OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE mont wonderland remedy 

CHLORODYNE 

roup. ‘ue. 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE fiysteria, “Palpitation, and 


only liative in Neuralgi: 
CHLORODYNE t, Cancer, Too! e, 
Meningitis, & 
“Earl Russell communicated to the bee of Physicians that he received a 
from Her at to the ffect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, an remed. service 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotxis 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of Cutoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; —- regretted to say, had 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1 

Sold in bottles at 1s. réd., 2s. 
without the words “‘ Dr. 

Stamp. Overwhelming 


4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 

- CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Testimony accompanies bottle. 

ManuFractuRER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


AERTER CELLULAR 

LAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S BELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 
IMustrated Price L 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 38 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C.j 
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THE CELLULAR 


VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - - - - 


DIRECTORS. 
F. A. GILLAM, Chairman. 


GEORGE ALBU. HENRY PASTEUR. 
ee ALBU. | OHN SEEAR. 


BURNS. . H. VAN RYN, 
SECRETARY. 
STUART JAMES HOGG. 
HEAD OFFICE. 
18 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
PARIS OFFICE. 
THE OCEANA acme ined COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 RUE 


LAFAYETTE 
LOCAL COMMITTEE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
GEO. ALBU. XAVIER HOFFER. L. BLUM. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
GEO. ALBU. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED, Norwicu 
Union Buitpincs, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
E. WENZ. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1899. 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, sunk, and risen st ie eos 2434 feet. 
Quartz Mined o 26,697 ons. 
Less Waste Rock discarded 75235 99 
Quartz sent to Mill and Crushed ont at ia ons oso . 19,462 tons. 
MILL. 
Number of days working (125 yartpacal . 30°47 days. 
Ore crushed nae + 19,462 tons. 
Yield in Smelted Gold «-. 6,131°25 O78. 
Yield per ton . 6°300 dwts, 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
Tailings Treated 13,590 tons. 
Yield in Bullion at 60s. per oz. 2,832°64 ozs. 
Yield per ton treated . dwts. 
Vield per ton (on basis of tonnage Milled)... as . 2’ot1 dwts. 
Working Cost per ton Treated “ae ove 2s. 5°706d. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On basis of tonnage Milled—19,462 tons. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE 
Working Cost. Cost per ton. 
24. s. 4. 


d 
Milling... ons ons 2,735 2 5 2 9°729 
Maintenance ane om 4 I 2°443 
General Charges (Mine) 945 14 o 11662 
Mine Development Redemption ... 3:892 8 4 "000 
Cyaniding 1,680 17 6 1 8°728 
Fixed Charges (including Licenses, Insurances, &¢.) 600 0 7°399 


17,873 5 9 18 4°4 


| 13 8" 
431,199 17 4 32 

REVENUE. 


Value. Value per ton 
s. d e 
Gold from Mill, 6,131°25 ozs. at 73s. 5 *793d. per oz. 22,527 1 4 23 1°797 


Gold from Cyaniding, 2,832 02s., at 60s. oz. 8,497 16 o 8 
Sundry Revenue... 175 0 0 o 2°158 
431,199 17 4 32-0748 


*EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


«¢ 

Machinery and Plant 602 0 5 
Permanent Works 2,772 19 10 
Reservoirs and Dams... ... whe 64 19 
9,733 6 

Less Mine Development Redemption _... 3,892 8 0 

45,841 0 


(Signed) GEORGE ALBU, 


JOHANNESBURG, 18th September, 1899, Managing Director. 
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, THE COLT GUN. 


Adopted by the Government of the United States. 


Used with great effect in the Campaign against Spain. 


Taken by two British Regiments to South Africa, together with a rane ‘Galloping om Carriage. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


COLT GUN AND CARRIAGE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
(Automatic Quick-Firing Gun and Galloping Gun Carriage.) - 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 


CAPITAL - . 


£500,000, 


In 500,000 Shares of #1 each. 


The LANCASHIRE FINANCE ASSOCIATION, Limited, 


SHARES, part of an ISSUE of £350,000. Payable: 


2s. on application. 
8s. on allotment. 


dt 
INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS for 250,000 


5s. 30th November. i 
5s. 15th December. 


The LIST will be CLOSED on or before WEDNESDAY, the 22nd of November instant, at 4 p.m., for both 


Town and Country. 


DIRECTORS. 


The EARL OF WESTMORLAND. 

GENERAL SIR SEYMOUR BLANE, Bart., C.B. 
ADMIRAL LEICESTER KEPPEL. 

W. WATSON RUTHERFORD, Esq. 

H.H. PRINCE VICTOR DULEEP SINGH. 
CAPTAIN P. J. ZIGOMALA. 


EXPERT ADVISORS. 
COLONEL W. F. NUTHALL, late Inspector of the Army Ordnance Department. 


aie = Esq., M.A., late Superintendent of the Royal Small Arms Factory, 
infield. 


BANKERS. 


The LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 52 Cornhill, London, 
Dale Street, Liverpool, and other Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
For Pe Sagup-aae FLADGATE & CO., Oraig’s Court, Charing Oross, 
mdon. 
For the Vendors—MESSRS. DAVIDSON & MORRISS, 40 and 42 Queen Victoria 
Street, London. 


CONSULTING PATENT EXPERTS. 
MESSRS. ABEL & IMRAY, Chartered Patent Agents, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London. 
AUDITORS. 
MESSRS. PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Frederick's Place, 01d Jewry, London. 


BROKERS. 


LonpoN—MESSRS. READ & BRIGSTOOCK, 5 Austinfriars, London, E.C., and 
Stock Exchange. 

(“IVERPOOL—MESSRS. A. M. McCULLOCH & CO., 7 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool, 
and Stock Exchange. 

MANCHESTER—MESSRS. MURRAY, WATTS & BYTHELL, 4 Chapel Walks, 
Manchester, and Stock Exchange. 

‘GLASGOW—MESSRS. OUTRAM & HAMILTON, 82 West Nile Street, Glasgow, and 
Stock Exchange. 

ee JOHN REDMAYNE & CO., 79 Albion Street, Leeds, and Stock 

change. 


SECRETARY. 
W. H. FERNIE. 


OFFICES. 


34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
41 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This ‘Company has been formed to acquire the patent rights in respect of the Colt 
Automatic Gun for Great Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, Spain, and Austria, 
with the benefit of agreements entered into on behalf of Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, U.S.A., granting the sole and exclusive right 
for 14 years from the 3rd July, 1895, of manufacturing firearms and guns in accord- 
ance with any of the aforesaid patents, or with any other patents for improvements 
thereof, and of selling the same in all countries of the world except the continent of 
America (other than Canada), China, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine and 
Sandwich Islands, the Company binding itself not to make or sell such firearms 
or guns during that period for export to Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippine and 
Sandwich Islands, and never to make or sell such firearms or guns for export to 
Central America, South America, Mexico, or China. Also to acquire the Earl of 
Dundonald’s patents for gun and ammunition carriages (known as the Dundonald 


| 


Gun Carriage and Ammunition Cart) together with his Lordship’s patents auxiliary 
thereto, which as to the principal patents include thase taken out for Great Britain, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, the United States, Canada, Hungary, Italy, and 
other foreign countries. The patents thus to be acquired are 52 in number. Also 
to carry on the business of manufacturers cof automatic machine guns, gun 
carriages, mountings, and all other appliances counected therewith. 

At a recent demonstration of the Oolt Gun, held under service conitions at 
Runnymede, in the presence of Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
Field-Marsha! Sir Donald Stewart, G.O.B., &c., and many other distinguished officers 
and gentlemen, it was demonstrate1 that the Colt Gun is unequalled for the rapidity 
and ease with which it can be handled, end that it combines remarkable accuracy, 
durability, simplicity, and convenience, excelling anv gun of its class, 

The Oolt Automatic ~ y was adopted by the United States Government after a 
series cf exhaustive triakk at Washington, extending over many months, with the 
Gatling, Hotchkiss, Maxim, Accles, ana other Machine Guns, and it was used by the 
United States Navy on board several of its vessels during the late war with Spain 
with great success, and more recently has been used with equally great success in the 
Philippines, its extraordinary powers daring the course of. these operations having 
been universally recognised. The high standard of perfection which attaches to all 
weapons emanating from the Cclt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, which 
possesses a world-wide reputation, is one of the greatest guarantees for the excellence 
of the Colt Gun, 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE COLT GUN. 


No perceptible recoil. 

Light weight — 40 lbs. 

Extraordinary simplicity. 

Water Jacket unnecessary. 

Small number of parts. <- 

Strength and durability. of mechanism, 

Fires 480 shots per minute or more, according to escape of gas allowed. 

Principle applicable to Automatic Guns of larger calibre, 

Barrel and Breech mechanism capable of withstanding heavier charges of nitro- 
powder than any used for small arms. 

If owing to defective ammunition a stoppag? occurs, it can be at once rectified by 
the operator, and firing continued with only a momentary delay. 

The Gun is less exposed to injury from an enemy’s fire than guns having a Water 
Jacket. The Barrel especialy is hardly capable of injury in this way. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE DUNDONALD CARRIAGE, 


Carriage unequalled for lightness, strength, and simplicity. 

Can be readily attached te any cavalry saddle. 

Instantaneous unlimbering for action, owing to patent harness and method of 
attachment. 

Carries a large number of rounds in feed boxes on a revolving drum ready for 
instant use. 

A steady platform for firing, hence accuracy of aim. 

All round fire. 

Lightness, so that one horse can draw the carriage at a gallop. 

Lightness and suitability for traction by man power when not limbered up. 

A gun carriage that, so long as one man were left efficient, would enable that man 
still to render efficient service either in the attack or defence. 

A gun carriage that would for practical purp ses carry a sufficiency of ammunition. 

Before the Colt patents were acquired by the Vendors the Gun was submitted to 
two of the leading experts on Machiae Guns in England, namely, Mr. John Rigby, 
M.A., formerly Superintendent of the Royal Arms and Machine Gun Factory, Enfield 
Lock, and Colonel Nuthall, late Inspector of the Army Ordnance Department. Com- 
plete copies of their reports accompany the full Prospectus. These gentlemen have 
since consented to place their valuabje services at the Company’s disposal. 

. The market for Automatic Guns, Gun Carriages and Ammunition Carts, is a con- 
stantly increasing one. The principle of this Gun is applicable to Guns of larger 
calibre, an advantage that opens for it a vast field of adoption. 

The Directors do not propose to be fettered with a costly4établishment for mant- 
facturing the heavier portions of the Gun, which can be readily manufactured by 
different makers, and it is therefore proposed at first only to establish a Fitting Shop, 
where the parts of the Gun may be put together and thoroughly finished. In this 

ised, and a much larger number of Gans turned 


manner great y can be d, 
out. The Dundonald Carriage and Ammunition Cart can also be made in similar 
manner, 

Applications for Shares should be made on the Form accompanying the Pro- 
spectus, and forwarded with the amount of the Deposit to the Bankers of the 


Company. 

Fall Prospectuses may be obtained from the Company, or from the Bankers, 
Brokers, or Solicitors. 

London, 16 November, 1899. 
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We The Saturday Review. 18 November, 1899 
MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £5 5s. net. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: an Illustrated SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., eae. : his Art and 
Memorial of his Art and Life. By H.C. With 30 Photogravure 
Plates printed on Japanese vellum and about 200 other Illustrations. The bind- tone and » Phetogravure Plates. 


ing designed { ‘ 7 “The many plates with which the book is adorned are all of them good and well- 
od CORO Aeon chosen. ‘They illustrate Millais’s work at all periods of his career, and we have 
‘* Here and there, indeed, scattered about in various books, illustrations, more or nothing but praise for them... .. We have said enough to commend Mr. Baldry’s book 


less good, of a large number of Rossetti’s pictures and drawings are to be found. with its ninety good illustrations as a just appreciation of the causes of Millais’s 
But it is safe to say that no such collection as is now put within the reach of the eminence.” — The Times. 
public has ever before been made, or is ever likely to appear again in a single 


volume.” —Daily News,» 250 copies only. Large imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: Its History and 


Library Edition, imp. 8vo. 28s. net. Architecture. With 75 large Collotype Plates from recent Photographs man 


of which h: been taken expressly for his work. Historical Text by H. J- 
FRENCH PAINTERS of the 18th CENTURY. te an Aschisectural of the Abbey Buildings by 


By Lady Ditxe. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half-tone Illustrations : J. T. Mickteruwaire, V.P.S.A., Architect to the Dean and Chapter, and an 
of Pictures Limited Large-paper on the earlier Sepulchral Monuments by Epwarp Bett, M.A., 
Edition, fcp. folio, with extra Illustrations, and the Plates on India paper, fees 
£2 2s. net. Limited Edition, only 300 Copies on Dutch Hand-made Paper. 
“A volume of singular interest and beauty.”— Notes and Queries. Now complete, bound in boards, 106 pp. with 30 large Plates in Photogravure, 
** A contribution to exact history made by a scholar who spares no ins, and who 46 6s. net. 


at the same time has a painter-like taste for the objects of her research. 


earch ee. | WANDYCK’S PICTURES AT WINDSOR 
2 CASTLE. Historically and critically described by Ernest Law, B.A., 
ab . Barrister-at-Law, Author of *‘ The History of Hampton Court,” ** Kensington 

Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. Palace, the Birthplace of the Queen,” &c. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. 


Post Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By Matcotm Bett. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illustrations. 


The binding designed by the late Guzzson Ware. SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record and Review. 
By Cuartes Hiatt. With 74 Illustrations. With binding by 
‘The volume is valuable in more ways than one, for it not only collects between Gordon Craig. (Nevct week. 


two covers far more and far better reproductions of the artist's works than have yet 
been so easily accessible, but it gathers up all that is known of the great painter- 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 
etcher, and pronounces a reasonable verdict in accordance with the evidence that - M 


has been hitherto in our possession." Fames's Gazette. A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in ENGLAND. 
By E. S. Prior. With about 300 Illustrations Ly G. C. H. Horsiey. | 
Small colombier 8vo. £2 2s. net. [Shortly. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: Demy 4to. 21s. net. 
Their Associates and Successors. By Percy H. Bate. With 7 Photogravure RELI UES OF OLD LONDON, on the Banka 
i of the Thames and in the Suburbs south of the River. Drawn in Lithography 
by T. R. Way. With Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. 
“ The book takes its place not unworthily in Messrs. Bell's long list of sumptuous Wueat-ey, F.S.A. The Edition will be limited to 280 copies, of which 250 wil} 
volumes which deal with the fine arts.” —Palt Mall Gazette. be for sale. [ Shortly. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT-MASTERS in PAINTING and SCULPTURE. 


With 40 Illustrations in each Volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo. price 5s. net. 


BEREARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. Wittiamson, | ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Guinness.  [®eady. 
Att.D. (Xeady. | LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Mavp 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. STEVENSON. (Ready. o y [December 1. 


Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. With Introduction and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Price 1s. 6d. net per Volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. 
A few copies, sold only in sets, printed on Japanese vellum, price 5s. net. 


| THE TEMPEST. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


HAMLET. 
THE MERCHANT OF YENICE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


MACRETE. | THE WINTER'S TALE. 
OTHELLO. KING JOHN. [December 15. 
Further Volumes at Monthly intervals. 
A fascinating little edition.”—Notes and Queries. A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. New Volumes. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT,D.D. THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEX- 
Edited by Temr.e Scott. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right | ANDRIA. Translated from the Greek by Horace Wuire, M.A., LL.v- 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. To be completed in about 11 volumes, crown 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 12s. 

~~ 


3s. 6d. each. (Vols. L.-1V. ready. 
Vol. V. HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH. Edited CICERO’S LETTERS. A New and Complete Trans'ation. 
by Tempe Scorr. (Shortly. By Evetyn S. Suucksurcu, M.A., Librarian and fo.mer'y Fellow of 
Vol. VIII. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by G. Ravenscrort Dennis. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 4 vols. 5s. each. 
With the Original Illustrations and Maps. [Shortly. (Vols. I. and II. immediately. 


~_ London: GEORGE BELL AND SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of —Saturday, :8 November, 1899. 
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